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Subscribers must bear in mind that the 
subseriptien price of the RURAL 
WORLD ts one dollar a year, and that we 
do not receive single subscriptions fer a 
less sum, but in our constant effort to en- 
large our circulation, we do allow eld 
subscribers to take actually NEW sub- 
seribers at the fifty-cent rate, adding @ 
new name with their own for one dollar, 
and other new vames at fifty cents each, 
but in no case do we accept two OLD 
subscribers for ene dollar. We are will- 
ing to make a loss on a new subscriber 
the first year, belleving he will find the 
RURAL WORLD indispensable ever aft- 
er. We also send the RURAL WORLD 
in conjunction with either the twice-a- 
week St. Louis ‘“‘Republic” or the twice- 
a-week “Globe-Democrat” for one dollar 
and fifty cents a year, and new subscrib- 
ers may be added at the fifty-cent rate. 
Published at this remarkably low price— 
at less tham actual cost—all subscribers 
must see the necessity of our dropping 
from our subscription list every name as 
soon as the year paid for expires. Thus 
(ft, on the printed slip on each paper yeu 
see John Jones Feb. ’02, it indicates that 
the name will drop from the list at the 
end of February, and if he wishes to 
continue to receive it, he must renew his 
eubseription. If he weuld de it a week or 
two in advance, it would save us the trou- 
ble of taking his name off the list and 
again putting it in type, when he re 
newed, which frequently causes mistakes. 
This is the season to push the good work 
of getting new subscribers. Show yeur 
neighbers a copy of the RURAL 
WORLD, cal] their attention to the large 
amount of fresh, original, entertaining and 
instructive reading matter contained im 
each issue; tell them of our large number 
of intelligent correspondents, and how 
highly you appreciate its weekly visits 
and of the low cost at which it can be 
received. If our readers will spend but & 
portion of one or two days in enlisting in 
this work they can easily add more thai 
fifty thousand names within the next 
© days. Who will engage in this 
work? Will not each reader, male and 
female, young and old, go into the field 
at once and see bow much he can do to 


help not enly the ‘farmer, but the cause 
of progressive agriculture? 





A glance at the list of names appearing 
han advertisementon page 2 of this issue 
will suggest to our readers the thought 
‘at the country’s greatest leaders in 
vtesmanship, finance, law, letters and 
manufacturing are also interested in agri- 
tural pursuits. 





\s we go to press, weather conditions 
re not favorable to the farming interests. 
Wheat in Kansas and in the northern 
part of Missouri is needing rain—in some 
eclons suffering badly—and meadow and 
isture grass are making a slow growth. 
where there has been an absence of 
farm work has been pushed and is 
advance of the season. 


Canadian Minister of Agriculture 
informed the St. Louis World’s Fair 
ials that the Dominion exhibit is well 

nder way, and the minister is asking for 
mplete plans of the Agricultural, Dairy 
nd Live-Stock buildings. We presume 
“anada will make an excellent showing 
& live stock and dairy lines, and are 
to note that our northern friends 
at work. If we in the States do not 
‘o work pretty soon on our agricultur- 
exhibits we will have to be content 
with pick-up honors. 








are 


al 


DR. L. D, MORSE IS DEAD. 


etter from Mr. George Husmann of 
‘a, California, brings to us the sad 
ws of the death of Dr. lL. D. Morse, 
1 occurred at his late home at San 
‘teo, California, April 7, in the eighty- 
a year of his age. Some of our younger 
ends rs, and those who have come to Mis- 
ny in recent years, may not recall the 
. me of Dr. Morse, but many of the old- 
readers will, for his name is indelibly 
oa prominently inscribed in the annals 

Missouri agriculture. Dr. Morse was 
% of the corporate members of the Mis- 
url State Board of Agriculture when it 
“Ss Hrst created by act of the Legisla- 


hict 


Mz 


__Te passed in 1863. The board met and 
nized March 13, 1865, and Dr. Morse 
be mate corresponding secretary, which 


he filled for five years, being suc- 
~ ded in 1870 by Chas. W. Murtfeldt, now 
— at Kirkwood, Mo. 

He was deeply devoted to the interests 
ostamlculture, but was especially inter- 
— in horticultural and botanical lines. 
on Ww of those who recognize the present 
prominence of Missouri as a fruit-growing 
‘ate realize how much of this is due to 


‘|\large expense, 


the pioneer, yet thoroughly scientific work 
of Dr. Morse and those associated with 
him, among whom were the late Judge 
Samuel Miller, George Husmann and Gov. 
Colman. Dr. Morse was highly ‘esteemed 
by all who knew him. 

GETTING FRUIT TREES 

FARM. 


O. THE 


planting of fruits and vines seems a task 
that is attended with much 
and as desirable as are 
these luxuries they are too often wanting 
because of this conviction. Yet if a few 
trees or vines are planted each year, add- 
ing tc those already planted, and replac- 
ing the ones that are dead or dying, one 
will be surprised how soon an abundance 
of good fruit is available for family use, 
and even affording a surplus that may be 
readily disposed of for cash. 

There is many a fence corner, or place 
near some of the outbuildings, where a 
tree or vine could be planted that would 


in a few years bear fruit. The garden 
fence will make a good trellis for grape 
vines. Then the poultry yard is the ideal 


place for plum trees. If the finest fruit 
trees are impossible, plant peach pits and 
raise seedlings. If one has a good growth 
of young trees they may be easily grafted 
or budded with the best varieties. 

The writer well remembers the pleasure 
there was when first settling on a prairie 
farm in planting a row of raspberries 
which were obtained from a neighbor. 
The next year a good crop of berries was 
secured from them. A row of cherry 
trees planted along a fence in later years 
yielded one season 20 bushels, which gave 
a handsome profit. 

Fruit trees may be planted where they 
will furnish some shade as well as give 
fruit. Then, don’t neglect planting nut- 
bear:ng trees. They will be ornamental, 
give protection from scorching rays of the 
sun and soon bear ruts. On the prairie 
farm before referred to was planted a 
walnut tree. The slim sapling looked a 
long way from walnuts, yet we gathered 
nuts from its branches. The tree was 
planted in 1876, and we left the farm in 
1881. 

Let your constant study be to plant 1 
the out-of-way places fruit or nut trees, 
grape or berry vines. If a few trees are 
thus planted each year a farmer wil: have 
more than enough fruit for home use, and 
one never miss the land occupied by them 
or the time ta«xen for their planting and 
culture. 

The children can be interested and en- 
couraged to care for trees by giving them 
the fruit of some special tree to market 
for themselves. 








PROCESSES RATHER THAN PROD- 
UCTS. 


The Mississippi World's Fair Commis- 
sion considering the advisability of 
showing a cotton plantation in miniature 
at the St. Louis World’s Fair, showing 
the growing plants in all stages according 
to the seasons, also the ginning, weaving 
and the conversion of the raw material 
into textile fabrics. Such an exhibit can 
be made not only of sufficient interest to 
attract immense crowds of sight-seers, 
but be made intensely interesting and use- 
ful to the seeker after information. It 
would be carrying out what was declared 
at the start was to be the leading idea of 
rthis exposition, namely, an exposition of 
processes rather than of products. And 
we trust, if the cotton exhibit as proposed 
by Mississippi, is made, that the processes 
shown will be more than those used in 
converting the so-called “raw material’’— 
the cotton after it is picked—into textile 
fabrics. At expositions thus far held it 
does not s€em to have occurred to the 
managers that exhibits of the processes 
used in farming operations would be of 
interest. But we are thoroughly con- 
that if it be arranged to exhibit 


is 





vinced 


|these in such a way that the reason for 


| 


|them be shown, and also the scientific 
|facts and laws involved be set forth, it 
would prove wonderfully attractive and 


instructive. 

We know that the man who undertakes 
to exhibit the processes of nature which 
result in a cotton plant from which vari- 
ous commercial products are evolved, will 
have no simple task; in fact, to make a 
complete exhibit of what underlies the 
production of a cotton plant or any other 
of those commonly grown on our farms 
‘s impossible with the knowledge at pres- 
ent possessed by the most learned scien- 
tist. But to the extent that it is possible 
to show how geology, chemistry, plant 
physiology and other sciences affect plant 


exposition that is intended to set forth 


time? 

The “manufacturer,” that is the man 
who takes the products of the farm—the 
cotton, corn, wheat, wool, etc.—and works 
them into other forms for the use of man- 
h.nd, is pleased to designate these as 
they come to his hand as “raw material” 
and as “finished’’ goods when they g0 
from his shop or mill to market; and he 
and his brothers-in-business have been 
much inclined to felicitate themselves on 
the wonderful machinery and skill that 
have been developed to aid them in their 
processes of manufacture. And exposi- 
tions without exhibits of these machines 
are not to be thought of. But the most 
marvelous piece of mechanism yet devised 
by man, and guided by the highest degree 
of human skill, is not and never will be 
able to turn out a product so complex, so 
beautiful or so “finished’’ as are the com- 
mon, everyday “raw" products of the 
farm and garden. 





To many farmers and their families the | 


labor and | 


growth and crop production, why should | 
there not be exhibits of these facts at an | 


the attainments of the human race at this | 


| Let us have exhibits of these products 

at the St. Louis Worlds Fair in such a 
| Way that the world will get a little difter- 
lent conception’ from that now held as to 
| what farm work is, get a few glimpses of 
|the marvelous forces with which the 
| farmer daily co-operates and, incidentally, 
ja clearer consciousness of its dependence 
jon the farm. 
' oo, 
| THE FARM DOOR YARD. 

When a school board has to employ a 
teacher for the district, the young wom- 
an who is neatly and sensibly attired, if 
she a creditable certificate and fur- 
nishes good recommendations, will have 
a far better chance for securing the 
school than will one who disregards her 
personal appearance, though she is known 
as a fine scholar, The farmers on the 
board decide that the young woman of 
genteel appearance will have more con- 
trol over her pupils, provided she is an 
earnest, conscientious teacher, than will 
one who is careless and tawdry looking. 
And these men are acting on an indis- 
putable fact in management of*boys and 
girls. The same principal holds good in 
the home life. The family of the home 
in which proper regard is had for pleas ng 
surroundings will be most apt to be cen- 
tent with life. This does not imply that 
there need of large expenditure of 
money that cannot be afforded. Such dis- 
| clas is weak and foolish and encourages 
false standards of life. But there must 
be a gratification of the sense of the 
beautiful that exists in every normal 
heart. 

Much can be done along this line in the 
surroundings of the farm home. Let the 
a (we like this old-fashioned 
term rather than the more up-to-date one 
—lawn) be kept clean and a good sward of 
grass be secured. Have the trees, shrub- 
bery and flower beds at the rear and 
sides of the house and yard, Last sum- 
mer,during the period of extreme heatand 
drouth, we knew of a yard that gave 
green and bright color with but little 
watering. The fence was covered with 
morning glories, and around the house 
and at the sides of the yard were large 
beds of petunias. They required no care 
after they Covered the ground and were 
a delight to all who saw them, 
| On the farm we make the mistake of 
trying to have flowers we see growing in 
the large cities, forgetting that the can- 
nas growing so luxuriantly on the lawn 
of the city home, having such large, per- 
fect leaves, giving a decidedly tropical 
effect, have a skilled gardener’s care, and 
are protected from winds by houses, while 
the ones in the farmer's door yard will be 
whipped by winds till the leaves are but 
rags and tatters. 

There are flowers for the city, and those 
for the farm; for the million and for the 
millionaire. Personally, I am glad of this 
difference. It is this proper adaptation of 
things to surroundings that is real cul- 
ture. Nature makes no mistake along 
these lines. The delicate wood flowers in 
your vicinity would soon die if put on 


has 





is 


vard 


the open prairie. 
But let the aim be to have a pretty 
home. Study the pictures that show vine 


plantings. It is just as well to train the 
vine to grow artistically as to let it strag- 
gle in an unsightly manner. A hop vine 
can be made to transform the exterior of 
some old building. A grape vine trained 
over some dead tree which had attained 
a good size will give a cool resting place 
many a hot Sunday, besides a crop of 
fruit. 

Don’t let the men on the farm conclude 
that there is no money in these things, 
that they are women’s fancies. If you 
want to sell the farm and have been un- 
able to do so, help mother and the girls 
put the yard in good condition, making it 
real attractive looking. This can be done 
with a little labor; some morning glory 
seed or a five-leaf runner from the woods, 


a few cents’ worth of petunia seed and 
some castor beans. Plant the latter in 
;a@ group to hide some old building, and 
{then put some petunias with the castor 
}beans. Both these plants can be success- 


fully transplanted. Study the possibilities 
of our commonest flowers and tnose most 
easily grown, and you will surprise your- 
self and your friends. Don’t forget the 
dear old-fashioned holly-hocks. If you ar- 
range your flowers in good taste you can 
have lots of color in the farm door yard. 
it belongs there. Our dear old grandmoth- 
ers had it, and they were right. We can 
still learn some good things of them. All 
the good things are not new. 





FOUR SCORE YEARS 
| *" YOUNG. 


AND MORE 


Editor RURAL WORLD: You compli- 
| mented me so heartily on keeping young, 
in a late issue, when you had only half 
of facts, and they not the better haif 
either, that I felt impelled to give the 
other part of the story. 

My better half is still living, at nearly 
82 years, and we for the last 30 years 
have been living alone, our children hav- 
ing married and have homes of their own. 
We are still able to care for ourselves, 
with occasional outside help. Our fam- 
ily, as regards the size of it, is about as it 
was when we dh ping 
nearly 62 years ago. This may be, in 
part, attributed to a total abstinence from 
the use of tobacco and alcohol in any form 
whatever. Now, if any of the readers 
can make a better showing than this we 
would be glad to hear from them through 
the RURAL WORLD. 

The man who got up his own boxes for 
his phonograph (I have forgotten his 
name) requested that if any one had a 
better arrangement in that line it be given 
through the RURAL WORLD. I might 


le, + 








say for his benefit, and any others inter- 
ested, that here in Iowa we have phones 


attached to the barbed-wire fences 
lenvousts the neighborhood, with no insu- 
lators whatever or high poles except | 


where necessary to elevate the wires over 


success, fully equal tO the best lines on 
high poles with glass insulators. When 
sitting in a room one can hear the dogs 
bark and the cocks crow in the yards five 
/ miles distant. Th's is having a very bene- 
ficial effect, both socially and morally, as 
it makes peopie more careful of what 
they say about their meighbors, not say- 
ing what they would not care to have 
them hear, also is much in use in sum- 
moning a doctor and in many and various 
ways. Cc. L. BENT. 
Louisa Co., Iowa. 


TRYING NEW CROPS. 


Ed tor RURAL WORLD: I would re- 
gret it very much if ahy one sustained a 
loss by following my advice, and I am 
very sure that if all who read after me, 
and who listen to my farm talks, will fol- 
low my instructions as I give them, the 
loss will be small. I have stated, as my 
opinion, through the columns of this pap- 
er at least a dozen t.mes, that beardless 
barley was*worthy of a@ trial everywhere, 
and I have advised all to test it by sow- 


ing a bushel or two—Mot more. 

A 40-bushel test, ag was made by Mr. 
, Sanders, was expensive, but it certainly 
| 


was not made by following my advice. 
Now, as sure as I am that the cowpea is 
the most valuable plant that has come in- 
to the list of farm erops in the past 2 
years, | do not advise anyone to plant 
20, or even five, acres of it without any 
previous experience with it. I write of it 
to-night as | wrote thee years ago, ‘‘Fif- 
teen or 20 pounds will seed an acre.”’ In 
drills 30 inches apart an acre will show 
you how it grows, and you can learn how 
it grows as well as how to care for it as 


a forage and a seed crop. 
My first planting of cowpeas was of 
four peas 11 years ago. The seed was 


saved, and the second year I had quite a 
nice little patch. The third year an ac- 
cident to the crop proyged to me the value 
of cowpeas as a fertilizing crop. 

My good friend, Waldo F. Brown, in an 
institute talk seven years ago, advised the 
growing of sorghum for hay as well as 
for feeding green. Several planted from 
one to two acres, and as they did not un- 
derstand handling it lost most of it. If 
Mr. Brown had come back the next year 
he would have been insulted. Now, near- 
ly every farmer near me grows a crop ot 
sorghum, and I do not know one who is 
dissatistied with it. 

Some years ago a relative of mine got 
a peck of a new var.ety of corn. He plant- 
‘ed it on a rich corner of tne field and had 
an immense yield. The next year he fur- 
nished the seed free to his tenants, who 
planted about 50 acres. It proved a per- 
fect failure on thin or even medium soil, 
while I made 80 bushels per acre on rich 
land from the same seed. I grow some of 
rit every year, but it positively will not 
| yiela well on anything but rich land. 

The same may be said of wheat. My 
neighbor on the west grew a fine crop of 
a certain variety of large berry wheat on 
a field of not very high fertility. If IL 
mistake not, he had about 24 bushels per 
acre, and the field seldom made more 
than 12 bushels per acre. A large farmer 
near -bought 125 bushels of it for seed and 
sowed part of it on 50 acres of tobacco 
stubble. The straw proved too soft, and 
at harvest the grain lay as flat as if ro!led 
down. The yield was not 10 bushels per 
acre, while my own wheat of an old test- 
ed variety, on not nearly as good land, 
made 28 bushels per acre. If a single acre 
of any ordinary crop proves a perfect 
failure the loss is not great, while if we 
fail on 20 or even 10 acres, by reason of 
trying something we have not tested, the 
loss may be severe. 











THE FARM EXPERIMENT PLAT.— 
While it is not practicable for the farmer 
to test for himself all the problems con- 
nected with his occupation, he should 
make a field test, on a small scale, of 
every new plant that he proposes to use 


in his regular crop work. We set apart 
from half to an acre cach year of moder- 
ately productive soi! ,and on this we test 
all new plants that we think we will 
probably grow in larger acreage. 

This year we will have nearly an acre, 
and will have growing on it 18 varieties 
of cowpeas, six of soy beans, sand vetch, 
broad bean, pencilaria, three kinds of 
Canada peas and Speltz or Emmer. Our 
plan is to have rows 100 feet long and 32 
inches apart for cowpeas, and, soy 
beans, so they can have at least one work- 
ing with a horse and cultivator. The 
seed pods will be picked and weighed and 
the forage compared with a standard var- 
lety, perhaps Whippoorwill. We may be 
able to weigh the forage from our experi- 
ment plat, but that will depend upon 
whether work of other kind on the farm 
is pressing us or not. We will plant all 
cowpeas and soy beans on the same day 
and under exactly the same conditions. 
There will be a full record kept of dates 
of planting, time all plants are up, time 
of first blossoms and of first ripe pods. 
Habit of growth, whether upright or trail- 
ing, whether plants retain leaves up to 
maturity and all such things are to be 
recorded. 

The plat we have selected would make 
in an average season 30 bushels of corn 
per ac*+, without manure, or 20 bushels 
of wheet with 120 pounds of acid phos- 
phate. Half was in cowpeas last year, 
the rest in sweet potatoes, excepting one 
corner, which was in oats. The rows of 
all our plants will cross the cowpea plat, 
that we may note the difference in 








gates or across roads, and it is a perfect | 


cowpeas for yield and growth. 


Warren's Extra Early, New Era, Large 


Early Black, Whippoorwill, Red Ripper, 
Blackeye, Clay, Prolific, Michigan Fa- 
vorite and Wonderful. I want Galla- 
vant, Congo, Yellow Crowder and Large 


Blackeye. I will return the favor next 
fall in other varieties if some of our read- 
ers will send me three ounces of each of 
those varieties. Write me first. 

In selecting our experiment plat, let it 
be of uniform fertility and not richer 
than the average land on the farm. Any 
crop which makes a fair yield on thin 
land will do better on rich land, while 
some plants will make a good crop only 
on rich soil, and fail entirely on thin soil. 

By making these experiments we are 
enabled to learn the best methods of 
growing crops new to us and of caring 
for them at maturity. 

I am very well satisfied, in my own 
mind, that more than half of the small 
number of persons who are not satisfied 
with their cowpea experience have failed 
jfrom lack of a proper knowledge of how 
to handle them. All who heard me speak 
at institutes last fall and winter will re- 





member that I said “Do not plant 8 or 10 
jacres of cowpeas or any other cror v to 
you your land."’ We must _.ue\Mn to 
manage our crop before we make it a 
large part of our farm practice. 

Southern Ohio. c. D. LYON, 


or 


NOTES FROM THE SCIOTO. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We are peti- 
tioning for a pike running past our place. 
Our chances are fair for securing it, and 
if we do we will then have an outlet in 
almost any direction on a pike by driving 
only a short distance farther, and those 
who have had experience inhauling heavy 
ioads partly over mud roads and partly 
over piked roads can appreciate the ‘good 
road” problem. 

‘Yhere are many miles of piked roads 
in Hardin County, but there are yet many 
roads needing improvement. The bonded 
pike debt of the county is very small, and 
we think our chance of success is good. 
We are glad to see the interest taken in 
|good roads here and elsewhere. 

RURAL DELIVERY is gaining in pop- 
ularity, and the time is nearing when all 
the principal rural roads will be traveled 
over daily by Uncle Sam's delivery wag- 
ons, showing that up-to-date farmers are 
just as alert to the daily news as the city 
merchant or business man, 

THE TELEPHONE is also gaining rap- 
idly in the estimation of the public. Sev- 
eral miles have been put up near us since 
January 1. Two lines have stopped on 
different roads within half mile of us, 
and probably when another extension is 
made on our road we will get a “hello” 
machine in our house also. I would use 


one this evening if I had one, and it 
would probably save seven miles of a 
drive to-morrow, 


As I understand it, the county puts up 
the wire, puts in a phone and charges 
each patron $1 per month, which gives one 
the privilege of talking to any point or 
person on their line within a radius of 
ten or twelve miles, which, in this case, 
includes several small towns. 

AN ELECTRIC LINE is also being lo- 
cated near us, which will connect several 
important Ohio towns and which will 
compel the C. & EB. R. R. at this place to 
give the public better accommodations or 
else lose most of its patronage. 

TILE DRAINING.—Many rods of tile 
drain are being put in by farmers this 
spring. Upland farmers, as well as marsh 
farmers, are underdraining, and I think 
in many cases the increased crops will 
pay the entire expense in first crop. There 
are several tile factories within ten miles 
of us, 

Our people generally seem te have 
caught the spirit of improvement. Quite a 
number of houses and barns have been 





| built near us in the past year or two, and 
|several more remodeled, raised, founda- 
tions placed under them, and other good, 
jsubstantial improvements being made. 
|There will also be at least three silos 


| built within a mile of us this spring. 

One of my neighbors and I have just 
|}bought a Buckeye grain drill. We got 
the dise drill, with fertilizer and grass 
seed attachments. We propose using a 
fertilizer on our onions, rich in potash. [| 
will buy some pure potash and mix with 
a common grade of fertilizer, as some of 
our soil at least seems deficient in potash, 





GEO. D. BOWERS. 
Hardin Co., Ohio, March 31. 
ADVANTAGE OF RURAL TELE- 
PHONE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The rural tele- 
| Phone is fast becoming a household neces- 
jsity. In cases of sickness a doctor can 
|be called and be on the road before a 
messenger could reach him with the fleet- 
est horse. The family circle can be per- 
petuated by having a line constructed to 
all the homes of the married children 
that reside in the same community. Fath- 
er’s advice could be asked and mothers 
be consulted. A story is related of a 
young mother whose little child was at- 
tacked with croup. She called her mother, 
who had the little sufferer brought to the 
phone, and after listening to the breath- 
ing of the little one, suggested some local 
application that brought relief. 

We are putting up telephone lines from 
one postoffice to the other. Parties who 
wish to take stock talk among them- 
selves and tell the people there the ad- 
vantages they would have if they had 
telephone connection. They then call a 
meeting near the center of the proposed 
district and make arrangements. Each 





growth, if there is any—and there will | member furnishes his part of the poles and 
be. The main object is to test varieties of | sets themy and pays his proportional part 
We have |for wire, and all 


hands stretch it. They 


order the kind of phones they want, send- 
ing their order together. 


There can be twelve or fourteen phones 


used on one line, say five or six miles 
long, and at each end of the line can 
have switchboards where other lines in- 


tersect, and any one 
can talk anywhere 


that is a member 


free. 


White Co., Ill CHAS, H. BOYD 


HOW A RENTER MAY 


OWNER. 


BECOME 


Editor RURAL WORLD: As “Renter” 
from Warren County, Mo., asks some of 
the RURAL WORLD readers who 


were 


once renters and have become owners of 


farms to give their experience on that 


line, I will give mine, and if it does him 
no good, I hope it will do him no harm 


My advice to every tiller of the soil who 


expects to make that his vocation is to 





buy a farm as soon as possible. 
can’t buy a large one, 





If you 
buy a small one. 
A man that understands farming and is a 
good manager would be safe, I think, in 
buying a farm and paying one-fourth or 
one-third down. I think a man can buy a 


farm on time and pay for it much quicker | 


than he can save enough money 
by renting. 

When I first started to farm on my own 
“hook,”’ when I was married, I had noth- 
ing to pay down on a farm, so I began as 
a renter, and tried’ that for four years. 
It did not suit me to be working one-third 
of the time for someone else, besides 1 
had nothing to do through the winter to 
be making anything. I saved some money 
while renting, so I decided to buy a farm, 
and bought one, going in debt nearly two- 
thirds the value of it. I did not feel one 
bit shaky about being in debi, for I had 
my mind fully made up before hand that 
1 would pay it out if not “providentially 
hindered,’’ and I am glad to say came out 
all right. 

I think the best way to pay off a mort- 
gage is, first, to make the payments be- 
come due late in the fall, as that is the 
time farmers generally get in most of 
their money; second, I would have it in 
the agreement for the mortgagee to take 
payments of, say, $100 at my option; for 
anyone doesn't like to have id'e money 
and be paying interest. I would not save 
up my money by “salting it down’’ in the 
bottom of my trunk, five and ten dollars 
at a time, but would invest it in some 
kind of young stock and let it be grow- 
ing. I would keep some stock of all kinds, 
I find it best to have some cattle, some 
hogs and some sheep. If I were raising 
grain I would not trust too much to one 
kind, but raise some of all, Don't “grain” 
your ground too much, but raise plenty of 
clover; clover and hogs or clover and 
calves are much easier money than wheat 
and corn clover will improve 
your land. 

And last, but not least, the ‘“‘wimmen 
folks’’ must do their part by raising 
plenty of chickens and some turkeys, 80 
they can keep up the grocery bill, have 
their own spending money and some to 
loan the ‘‘gude mon,"’ and of course they 
will not expect him to pay it back, or at 
that is the way with my “better 


to buy 
one 


besides 


least 
half.’’ 

As to the kind of land to buy, it de- 
pends what one expects to do, If 
were going to raise grain I would want 
the very vest land I could get. If I were 
going to devote it principally to stock, I 
would not be so particular about it being 
the very best; but I would never buy an 
old, run-down farm, 

By all means pick up courage and buy 
you a farm of some kind, for a good rent- 
er will soon pay out enough to buy a 
farm. I know of a man here who has 
been renting for the last twelve years, 
and he has rented a farm now for five 
years, the rent of which amounts to $550 
per year. So you see, in the five years 


on 





| 
| 
| 


he will pay out enough to buy a pretty 
good farm here. I have no idea he will 
be any more able to buy at the end of the 





five years than at present, 
As I seldom write for publicat and 
for fear the editor will get wearied cor- 


recting mistakes, I will “ring off.’ 
Christian Co., Mo. FARMER 


BROME GRASS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I notice an in- 
quiry in regard to Brome grass. While I 
have not had much experience, I will give 
it, that it may be taken for what it is 
worth. 

I have some land that is a light, sandy 
loam, sloping south, in which I found 
great difficulty in securing a stand of 
grass, on account of burning out in July 
and August. In March, 1900, I secured 
two small packages of seed from the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington, 
and sowed a strip on one of these slopes. 
It made some growth the first season, so 
that I reported favorably. In 1901 it ma- 
tured a fine crop of seed and stood the 
drouth perfectly, and at this writing pre- 
sents a most beautiful appearance. En- 
couraged by the growth of the Brome in 
1900, in the spring of 1901 I bought 59 
pounds and sowed on two acres. This 
came up nicely, but most of the plants 
were killed by last year’s drouth, but 
what did live present such a rank and 
vigorous appearance and makes a start 
so much earlier than any other grass 
that I shall try again, but will next time 
sow in the fall. 

Orchard grass also stood the drouth 
well. I think this ought also to be sown 
in the fall. It must be remembered that 
I sowed the Brome grass seed when the 
other grasses were either killed or great- 
fy injured by the sun. J. L. ERWIN. 





Callaway Co., Mo., April 4. 





MISSOURI 


— 


WEATHER AND CROPS. 





The United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Climate and Crop Bulletin of the 
weather Bureau, Missouri section, for the 


| week ending April 21, 1902, is as follows: 


| 
| 


The past week averaged slightly warm- 


jer than the week preceding, but up to the 
}20th the temperature was generally below 
}the normal, 
|days, but no damage is reported, vegeta- 
| tion not being sufficiently advanced. Good 
| showers have fallen in a few of the south- 


Frosts occurred on several 


ern counties, but elsewhere the rainfall 
was extremely light, and in the central 
and northern sections high, drying winds 


j have added to the damaging effects of the 


drouth, 

The weather has been very favorable 
for field work, and preparations for corn 
planting have been pushed rapidly. In 
many of the central, eastern and south- 
ern counties one-half or more of the corn 
crop has been planted, but many farmers 
have been waiting for warmer weather. 
Should the weather be favorable during 
the coming week planting will be rushed 
in all sections. A little of the earliest 
|planted corn up. Flax is about all 
in the southwestern counties, and 
j/some is up, and considerable cotton has 
|been planted in Dunklin and Pemiscot 
| Counties, with the soil in fine condition. 

Wheat is now needing rain throughout 
the central and northern sections, and in 
some of the northern counties is deterior- 
ating rapidly. In the southern sections it 
continues to iook well, though warm 
showers would beneficial. Oats and 
grasses are also suffering from lack of 
moisture, except in portions of the south- 
ern sections, and their growth has been 
greatly retarded by the low temperature. 
Pastures are very backward, except in 
some of the southern counties, and as a 
rule afford but little grazing, and in many 
localities the supply of dry feed is prac- 
tically exhausted. Gardens are doing well 
in some of the southern counties, but in 
the central and northern’ sections they 
have made little progress, owing to the 
cool, dry weather. 

Reports regarding fruit indicate that in 
the southern sections there will be more 
peaches than was at first expected. 
Plums and cherries are now blooming and 
promise well, generally, and apples are 
in bloom in the southern counties. In 
Osage County grapes are reported 
badly winter-killed. Strawberries are 
blooming, and many correspondents 
report that the will be very light 
owing to last season's drouth. 

A. E. HACKETT, 
Section Director. 
Columbia, Mo., April 22. 


is 
sown 


be 





crop 


COW PEAS 





| RURAL WORLD readers are, or ought 
to be, convinced that cow peas are a 
profitable crop to raise. Their value as a 
forage crop and as a soil improver has 
been so fully discussed in our columns 
that many will readily agree with Mr, C. 
| D. Lyon in saying that the cow pea is 
| one of the most valuable plants that has 
|been added to our list of farm crops. 
| While the season for planting has 
|hardly arrived, it is not wise to put off 
| securing a supply of seed. Last season's 


crop was quite -limited, owing to the 
| drouth, ! 
D. I. Bushnell & Co., well-known seeds- 


men of St, Louis, who are advertising 
|\farm seeds on page 3 of this issue, speak 
of cow peas as follows: 

The cow pea is becoming more popular 
jevery season. Under favorable circum- 
|stances it will produce an abundant crop 
jon land too poor for corn. The cow pea 
| is a tender, as well as a hot-weather 
plant, hence it is no advantage to plant 
| until the ground becomes warm. 

| Sixty to seventy-five pounds of seed are 
jrequired per acre, if sown broadcast, and 


} 
| 


|thirty to forty-five pounds if drilled. Late 
|planting tends to increase seed produc- 
tion, but reduces growth of vine. Peas 
drilled and cultivated will undoubtedly 
produce the greatest amount of hay, as 
well as seed, in favorable seasons; while 
|broadcast sowing, in wet seasons, will 


produce the most hay, but not the great- 
est amount of seed. 

The leading varieties of cow peas are 
the Whippoorwill, Clay, Black, Unknown, 
New Era, Red Ripper, etc. The most pop- 
ular in section tributary to this market 
is the Whippoorwill, which is also one 
of the earliest varieties. For hay, the 
Clay, Unknown and mixed peas are the 
most productive, but should always be 
planted with an occasional grain of corn, 
sorghum seed, Kaffir corn, etc., which will 
prevent the vines becoming damaged from 
contact with the ground. 

Cow pea hay is said to be fully equal, 
and in some respects, superior, to red 
clover hay, and contains almost exactly 
the same amounts and proportions of di- 
gestible materials as wheat bran. 


VERNON CoO., S. W. MO.—For two 
weeks every available plow, team and 
man has been in the fields, Oat and flax 
sowing was not completed until about 
April 10. Since then preparations for corn 
planting has occupied our farmers’ atten- 
tion to the exclusion of almost every- 
thing else. Until the 15th the weather has 
been too cool for much planting, but since 
that time the monotonous click-clack of 
the planters has been heard on all sides. 
Sunday, April 2, made us feel shaky 
about the knees; a high, and, for the 
time of the year, a hot wind, with the 
thermometer 86 degrees in the shade, re- 
minded us very forcibly of our last sum- 
mer’s experience. 

April 21. 





c.-A. BIRD, 





1909 
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The Dairy 





NO TRUTH IN THE STATEMENT 
Editor RURAL WORLD Through 
some mistake upon the part of somebody 


the impress.on has gone 


retail dealers in 


at Washington 


out that wholesale and 
Renovated or Process butter are 
taxed $480 and $48, respectively, in the 


oleomargarine bill which passed the sen- 


ate week before last. This is wholly un- 
true and without any foundation what- 
ever Process butter is taxed \%ec Ib., | 
and the manufacturers thereof $600 per 
year, but the latter has been cut Gown to 
$0 per year by the House Committee on 
Agriculture Dealers are as free as ever 
to sell this butter, the only new require- 


be.ng that 4c tax is added for the 


defraying the expense of see- 


ment 
purpose of 


ing that it is properly branded wherever 
made and sold, and the manufacturers 
are placed under the government by a 


tax so they can be located by the govern- 
ment inspectors. 

if you have been 
ment and have filed protest against 
the renovated clause in this bill, 1 hope 
you will at cerrect or withdraw 


misled by this state- 


any 


once 
same. 

It is probabk 
out these misleading 
“renovated” butter confused 
terated’’ butter, upon which 
are placed. ‘‘Adulterated”’ 
ter which has been chemically 
otherwise adulterated, but « 
clude “‘process’’ as now 

CHAS. Y 
Secretary National 
Chicago, April 14. 


that the parties who sent 
statements got 
with adul- 
these taxes 


mutter is but- 
treated or 


*s not in- 





made 
KNIGHT, 
Dairy Union. 


BUFF JERSEY GROWS COW 
FEED 

Editor RURAL WORLD: 

ing our spring work is well in hand 

Saturday, April 12, the boys finished sow- 


HOW 


On 


ing our oat and pea crop on corn ground. | 


The peas were sown and then the gang 
plow turned them under four’ inches; 
then oats were sown, two bushels per 
acre. Usually we sow about # pounds of 
oats, but the land is quite rich, so we in- 
creased the seeding. After the oats were 


sown the ground was leveled and pressed 


down with a plank drag, then harrowed 
twice; this insures a good seed bed and 
level surface for mowing, providing we 


wish to cut it with the mowing machine. 


If the peas and oats stand up well we 
will cut them with the binder, because 
it will be handier to pass the bundles 


through the ensilage cutter when we wish 
to feed. The boys also sowed 18 acres of 
oats on land adjoining the peas, the land 
being a continuation of the corn ground. 

The oats were sown, then a sharp disc 
harrow was put on, lapping one-half, 
which cut the ground up perfectly; then 
the plank drag was passed over the 
ground the opposite way and a harrow 
followed. For oat sowing the aisc is the 


best tool we have where we sow on corn 
stubble. 

Our farm manager has the corn ground 
nearly all disced ready for the plows. 


Discing ahead of the plow is a fine thing; 
it not only makes the plows run easier, 
but also conserves moisture and causes 
all weed germinate before the 
plowing is done, and in case of manured 
land the manure is cut up and mixed 
with the soil, making it plow under much 
better. 

Speaking of manure, I wish to say that 
few farmers seem to fully appreciate its 
value, know how to produce a large 
amount or save it as it should be. I have 
made a particular study of manure as 
plant food for many years and fully real- 
ize its great value. Our corn crop, fine- 
ly cut, either for ensilage or as dry fod- 
der, all bedding cut into one-half inch 
lengths; cattle kept under shelter and 
well bedded, the liquid voidings taken up 
with the finely cut straw, balanced ra- 
tions fed that make balanced plant food, 
a manure spreader used every day, so 
that there are no unsightly piles of man- 
ure to be leached by every rain storm, in- 
large acreage, well dressed 
each year. Last year we fully demon- 
strated that well handled manure enabled 
the land to withstand drouths and pro- 
duce a large yield under very trying 
conditions. 

To return to our corn land and method 
we follow in getting it in the best condi- 
tion, we plow it with a gang plow (two 
14-inch plows), and twice per day a team 
fol.ows and harrows well the plowed land 
while yet fresh and moist. When we 
have 30 or 40 acres plowed and wish to 
plant it we put the disc harrow on and 
follow with the plank drag and pulver- 
izer. This kills weeds that may have 
started, and makes a perfect seed bed. 
As soon as corn is planted the weeder is 
used twice per week until the corn is 12 
to 14 inches high; then the surface culti- 
vators are used, thus keeping the ground 
level and the first two inches of surface 
well pulverized. This method insures us 
feed in the form of ensilage to the extent 
of 5300 to days’ rations per cow per 
BUFF JERSEY. 


seeds to 


Sure us a 


600 
acre, 


Warren Co., Ill. 
KANSAS BUTTER FOR SAILOR BOYS, 


It is 
of the 
genuine 
tract 
tinental Creamery 
creameries all over 
the company is to 
York navy yard by 
of butter, 
butter is to be 


that the men 
are furnished 
Sam. A con- 
with the Con- 
Company, which has 
under which 
the New 


gratifying to learn 
United States navy 

butter by Uncle 
was made recently 
Kansas, 
deliver at 
June 1 175,000 pounds 
therefor $40,000. The 
three-pound cans, 


receiving 
put in 
hermetically sealed. 

Cows must be kept healthy and clean 
and have pure air to breathe, or they can 
not yield a good vo'ume of rich nutr.tious 
milk 


At this writ- | 





HOW MUCH PROTEIN? 

We referred briefly in the RURAL 
WORLD of April 16 to the dairy cow 
feeding experiments conducted at the 
Minnesota Experiment Station with ref- 
ference to the need of the nitrogen-con- 
taining substances in the food of the 
milch cow, and what the conclusions 
seemed to indicate—namely, that cows 


giving ordinary yields of milk do not re- 
quire as much protein (nitrogenous sub- 
Istance) as the feeding standards call for. 
| The subject is one of great importance to 
| dairy men, therefore we feel warranted in 
| presenting the following discussion of it 
iIby the “Wisconsin Farmer 
| ‘The subject of feeding for milk produc- 
Ition is one of perennial interest to the 
| for it depends the mak- 
largest 


dairyman, upon 


jing of yields at lowest cost, on 
| which 
work 
| well as 


| practice, 


profitableness of the 
theories, as 
regarded as the best 

good dairy feeding involves the 
| use of a larger proportion of prote.n in 
jthe ration than any other kind of feeding 
lexcept the feeding of young, growing ani- 
| mals protein being the food of growth. 
}aA rccent bulletin from the Minnesota sta- 
tion detailing investigations of milk pro- 
conclusions, 


hinges the 
According 


what is 


to current 


there gives some 
however which if 
modification of present theories in regard 
for relatively large 
the dairy ration. 
dairy ration for a 


pounds pro- 


duction 


correct warrant a 


to the necessity 


amounts of prote.n in 


The 
cow 


German 
thousand 


original 
weighing a 


|posed by Dr. Wolff, required twenty-four 
pounds of dry matter, of which two and 
a half pounds should be protein, twelve 
and a half pounds carbohydrates and .4 


nutritive ratio 
protein to 
5.4 pounds of and fat. 
Prof. Woll of Wisconsin, as a result of 
the investigation of the question as to 
what a large number of dairymen 
actually feeding in this country, proposes 
lito modify this ration by decreasing the 
rrotein somewhat, increasing the carbo- 
hydrates and making a nutritive ratio of 
1:6.9. 


Professors 


having a 
pound of 


of a 
of 1:5.4 


pound fat, 
that is, one 


carbohydrates 


were 


Atwater and Phelps of Con- 
necticut have a proposed standard which 


jis practically the same as the original 
| Wolff standard first quoted. A further 
modification, usually called the Wolff- 


Lehmann standard, varies the amount of 





dry matter with the daily yield of the 
| cow and ranges in nutritive ratio from 
1:4.5 to 1:6.7. The conclusions reached in 


the Minnesota bulletin to which reference 
has been made are from Prof. Haecker, 
and they are, first, that the work indi- 
cates that cows giving ordinary yields of 
milk butter fat do not require the 
amount of protein called for in the 
standard rations. Instead of the ration 
requiring two and a half pounds of pro- 
tein, work seems to have been 
done by Prof. Haecker with rations con- 
taining a pound and a half or two 
pounds. A second conclusion is that the 
amount of milk a cow gives daily and its 
fat content, measure the amount of pro- 
tein the animal requires over and above 
that for maintenance. This is 
open to question. Without going into the 


and 


successful 


needed 


subject in detail at all, it appears clear 
| from a great many other experiments 
that considerable amounts of protein, 


which is the nitrogenous element in feed, 
can be to advantage when a large 
proportion of it is never actually assimi- 
| lated but is found in the manure. In 
| other words, it seems clear that as much 
per cent of the nitrogen fed is 
jafterward found in the voidings, and yet 
| the feeding of it is essential to increase 
j thrift, as is proved by the fact that the 
| thrift is not so great when a less quan- 
|tity of nitrogen, or protein, is contained 
jin the ration. A third conclusion is that 
| there is a limit to the milk and butter fat 
producing capacity of a cow at any given 
time, and that feeding more protein than 
she needs for this production and for her 
own support is of no advantage. 

Both these propositions are in all prob- 
ability true. The only question that will 
arise is as to the quantity of protein, be- 
yond which protein feeding ceases to be 
of any advantage. The fourth conclusion 
is that the excess of protein, with the 
corresponding excess of other nutrients, 
will tend to cause the cow to lay on flesh 
and thereby shrink in milk flow. This is 
open to serious question, if by excess of 
protein is meant a protein content in the 
ration beyond that which Professor 
Haecker thinks is sufficient. One reason 
why it is open to question is that in pro- 
tracted feeding trials for milk produc- 
tion, such as has occurred during the 
past the Pan-American, for 
instance, rations fed always con- 
protein very considerably in ex- 
those suggested by the bulleti 
as sufficient, and yet so far as we have 
observed there is little or no tendency in 


used 





as §&§ 


suinmer at 
the 
tained 


cess of 


the cows in these exhibitions to lay on 
fat. If they are milking animals they 
simply use the high feeding to which 


they are subjected for the purpose of in- 
creasing the quantity of milk they give. 
The fifth conclusion is that grains or- 
dinarily grown on the farm, fed in con- 
{junction with such roughage as. fodder 
| corn ensilage, timothy and prairie 
jhay, provide ample protein for cows do- 
jing ordinary dairy work. This is the 
|}most important practical conclusion of 
the entire bulletin. If it be true that the 
ordinary grains and the ordinary rough- 
age grown on western farms are a sat- 
isfactory ration for milk production, 
without the addition of any of the by- 
products rich in protein that are ordi- 
narily purchased by those considered the 
best dairy feeders, in order to balance the 
grains, then dairy production becomes a 
very simple matter, and can be profitably 








corn, 





carried on at a much smaller expense for 
feed than is usually considered neces- 
sary Farm grains are the cheapest 


|feeds we have, and they also possess the 
| Advantage of being produced on the farm, 

by-products is 
| the other elements and is 
much higher priced. If it is 
it will greatly cheapen dairy 


Protein in purchased 
than 


relatively 


scarcer 


unnecessary 





Ringing Noises 
In the ears (how disagreeable they are! 
become chronic and cause much un 
easiness and event°mporary distraction. 

They are signs of catarrh ; other signs 
are droppings in the throat, nasal 
sounds of the voice, impaired taste, 
smell and hearing. 

Catarrh is a constitutional sisease, 
originating in impure blood, and re- 
quires a constitutional remedy. 

“T suffered from catarrh in the head and 
loss of appetite and sleep. My blood was 
thin and I felt bad al] over most of the 
time, 
and now haye no symptoms of catarrb, 
have a good appetite, and sleep well. I 
heartily recommend Hood's Sarsaparilla to 
ail my friends.” R. Lone, California June 
tion, Iowa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures catarrh of the nose, throat, 
bowels &c., removes a!! its effects, and 
builds up the whole system. 





I decided to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla | 





We hope this conc’usion is 
fear it is not. 


production 
true, but we 


SALTING BUTT 





-R IN FRANCE, 


The salting of butter has three objects. 
tine water agglomerate 

» thus expelled from the butter, 

preservative. 


drops of 
The sat serves as a 
Finally it 


The quantity « 


s it flavor and aroma. 

f salt to be varies 
the tastes of the consumers; 
some Ike a salt butter, others demand a 
j mild butter Finally the way in 
| which the butter is salted has a great in- 
fluence on the quantity to be used; if it 
is applied to butter not drained complete- 
much of it in the water 
|which drains away. other hand if 
}perfectly drained salted, less 
| salt must be used. 

The salt used should not have too coarse 
nor fine crystals. The salt should 
dissolve easily and completely in water; 
if it d’ssolves slowly, if it leaves a sedi- 
ment, it should be rejected. 

Salts which are very hygroscopic, that 


give 
used 


ordirg t 


jvery 


is dissolved 
On the 
butter is 


} ly, 


too 


is which absorb the moisture of the air 
quickly, lump together, are not 
suitable. contain chloride of cal- 
cium and magnesiun which 
bad butter, make it 
bitter. All salts have a slight trace of 
chloride of magnesiun and are slightly 
hygroscopic, but if there is more than a 
trace they should be condemned. 

On an average two per cent. salt is used 
in butter for immediate consumption and 
three to five per cent. in keeping butter.— 
L’ Industrie Laitiere. 


which 
They 
especially 


give a taste to the 


MILWAUKEE GETS IT. 


Annual Meeting National Creamery But- 
termakers. 

The Executive Committee of the Na- 

tional Creamery Buttermakers’ Associa- 


tion has finally decided to hold the tenth 


Kee. 
carefully considering the claims of the 
cities who bid for the meeting as 
the benefits to be derived by the 
association. 

The best offers financially were made 
by Kansas City, Lincoln and Sioux City. 

Mr. E. R. Kimball of Creamery Package 
Mfg. City, appeared before 
the committee in January and made @ 
strong plea for that place, personally 
guaranteeing the sum of $3,000 in 
with of Convention hall. 

The city of Lincoln came forward witn 
offer of $8,000 cash and ail 
including halls and entertainment of 
ficers, and Sioux City then appeared 
with an offer the same as made by Lin- 


various 
well as 


Co., Kansas 


cash 
use 
an expenses, 
of- 


coln, 

Milwaukee's offer 
premium fund, free halls and entertain- 
ment of officers, which practically 
amounts to $3,000, and while their offer is 
not quite as large in dollars and cents as 
those of the other candidates, the com- 
mittee decided that it will be to the best 
the association at large to 
next October, exact date to 
later. 


was $2,000 cash to 


interests of 
meet there 
be announced 
The committee looks for the largest 
attendance ever known at a National 
Creemery Buttermakers’ Convention, The 
city has the best hotel 
in all prices from $1 per day to $15 per 
day. 

The committee will 
pare an attractive program, 
be issued in due time. 

In closing, we wish to thank Mr. Kim- 
ball of Kansas City, Mr. McVann of 
Sioux City and our president, Mr. Has- 
kell of Lincoln, for the attractive offers 
made by them in behalf of their cities. 
Executive Committee, N. C. B. Assn., by 
E. SUDENDORF, Sec’y. 


endeavor to pre- 
which will 


Elgin, Ll. 


AMERICAN DAIRY INDUSTRY. 
Products in 1899 Stated at 


$472,369, 255. 


Total Value of 


The complete census statistics of dairy 
matters recently announced show that of 
the 5 
report dairy cows and dairy product, and 
that in 1899 the total dairy product had a 
valuation of $472,369,255. Of the farms 
reporting dairy cows and product, 
578 were dairy farms, having 
derived at least 40 per cent of their gross 
income from dairy products. The number 
of dairy cows was 17,139,674. The receipts 
from dairy products aggregated $281,629,- 
98, and products consumed on the farm 
were valued at $190,739,297. There were 
produced from the dairy cows reported a 





357,- 


classed as 









total of 7,266,392,674 gallons of milk, an 
average of gallons per cow. Of this 
milk 2,134,01 gallons were sold, for 
which the farmers, received $184,842,292 


The farmers also report the sale 
768,662 gallons of cream, for which they 
received $8,838,776. Farms numbering 3,- 


617,440 report the manufacture of butter, 
and 15,670 report the manufacture of 
cheese. The farms reporting butter manu- 
factured 1,071,745,127 pounds, of which 518,- 
139,026 were sold, for which the 
farmers reecived $86,606,446. Farms re- 
porting manufactured 16,372,330 


pounds 


cheese 





pounds, of which 14,6 pounds were 
sold, for which the farmers received $1,- 
342,444. 

New York reports the largest number 


of dairy cows, 1,501,698, the largest value 
of dairy products, $55,474,155, and the larg- 
est number of gallons of milk produced, 
milk sold, cream sold and butter as well 
as cheese made. Pennsylvania comes sec- 
ond in the value of dairy products.— 
Dairy and Produce Review. 

DON'T PART WITH THE SKIM MILK. 

Learning that some of the large cream- 
ery proprietors of Wisconsin and Illinois 
are trying to induce their patrons to sell 
them the skim milk, from which to manu- 
facture casein, ‘‘Hoard’s Dairyman”’ 

There are several reasons why the pat- 
rons of our western creameries should not 
allow their skim milk to be taken from 
the farm. Among those reasons we enu- 
merate the following: 

1. No creamery proprietor that we have 
yet known of will pay for the skim milk 
anywhere near what it is worth to feed 
to young pigs and calves. What is the 
skim milk worth to the farmer? As a 
pork-making food at present for 
live hogs, it is worth from 25 to 35 cents 
a hundred pounds, the latter price 
pending on the young age of the pigs it 
is fed to. It is worth just as much fed 
to heifer calves of good dairy blood, or 
to young beef-bred calves. In both cases 
they may be fed till they are a year old. 
The past winter, considering the 
price of feed of all kinds, skim milk has 
been worth several cents more per hun- 
dred than usual. 


says: 


prices 


de- 


is 7 cents a hundred. 

3. No farmer that is a farmer can 
ford to sell his skim milk for 
creameryman can afford to pay him. 

4. The demand for casein is very ‘tim- 
ited, and there are already prospects for 
pork, beef and likely dairy bred calves 
and young stock, are as good as ever. 

We always take it as a sure sign that 


derstand how to bring out its best profits 


to be taken from the farm. 
reasoning farmer may be caught 
way, but not one who knows his business 
as a dairy farmer ought to know it. 


One large \perator we know of has 
boasted that he was going to get a 
large amount of skim milk from his 


creameries in Wisconsin the coming sea- 


son for the reason, as he put it, 


it is easy to convince his patrons that 
it is not worth much for feeding pur- 
poses."”” He said, further, that his pat- 


rons did not read much, if any, on these 
subjects, and he thought he could make 
a good bit of money out of the skim milk 
they would be willing to part with at a 
small figure. 

This shows how weak and defenseless 
a set of creamery patrons are, who will 
not read and try and make themselves 
intelligent on all the questions that re- 
late to their well being. 





annual convention in the city of Milwau- | 
This decision had been reached after | 


accommodations | 


4,657 farms in the country 4,514,210 | 


high | 


2. Its value as a fertilizer to the farm | 


af- | 
what the | 


the patrons of a creamery do not know | 
< . | 
the full meaning cf dairy farming or un- | 


when we see them selling their skim milk | 


A shallow- | 
that | 


“that | 


]DAIRYING ON HIGH-PRICED LAND. 


It is a truism that that branch of agri- 
culture which requires the most pains- 
|taking work is the most profitable when 
the work is well don¢ 
| Dairying in any of its branches belongs 
to that class of farming, as does truck 
farming. These two branches are about 
the only ones which can be successfully 
|conducted on the high-priced lands in 
|many sections. We do not often find the 
owner or renter of Jand valued at $100 or 
$150 per acre, depending on corn, hogs or 
beef for his income, But we can find the 
jdairyman doing business on land valued 
at these high prices. If the dairyman 
can make a@ profit on land so high-priced 
that the beef man cannot do business, 
how much more profitable would it be on 
land so low in price that the beef man 
can afford to farm it Dairy and Cream- 
ery 


RINGLEMANN’S REPORT. 





PROF 

Americans at the 
becoming more and 
In his official 


The 
Paris 
more 


honors won by 
Exhibition are 
apparent every 
report to the French government, Prof. 
Ringlemann devotes sixty-four quarto 
pages to the development of harvesting 
machinery, almost entirely by Ameri- 
and, apparently 
dwells upon the inventions of Obed Hus- 
sey, whose reaping machine was on the 
|market during the many years that later 


day 


cans; 





competing machines, claimed to have 
been first, were abandoned only to be 
taken up after Hussey had made reapers 
practical. 

He credits the Rey. Patrick Bell with 
having invented a mach'ne in 1826, that, 
for many years following, was made and 
sold in Great Britain, and Obed Hussey 
|with the first practical reaper in Amer- 
ica. 


The facts in regard to claims made by 
McCormick are given, and he is credited 
with having succeeded in making a ma- 
chine that worked sufficiently well to 
warrant him in recommending it to the 
farmer and having made his first sale in 


1840. The fact that his patents were de- 
clared void and not infringed by com- 
petitors later is also stated. 

| It seems that the Marsh binding har- 
|ve ter, which the report credits the 
}predecessors of the Deering Harvester 


Company with having invented and per- 
|fected, was a radical departure from old 
|}methods; for, while Bell's and Hussey’s 
inventions had reduced the labor of the 
jfield nearly one-half, the binding har- 
| vester so reduced it that the result of the 
|labor of one man in the field was equiva- 
jlent to the reaping and binding of five 
lacres per day. 

It also credits John F. Apfleby with 
the invention of the modern twine binder, 
and Mr. William Deering, the then sole 
successor to the Marsh binding harvester 
| companies, with pushing the same to final 
introduction. 
| American steel harvesting machines are 
| well shown. 

The report is fully illustrated, and the 
Professor gives much space to the retro- 
spective exhibit of the development of 
jharvesting machinery made, in compli- 
jance with the request of the Exposition 
authorities and the United States govern- 





ment, by the Deering Harvester Com- 
pany; but it makes no mention of the 
private exhibit made by an American 





company of models of machines it claim- 
lea to have invented and introduced, and 
regarding which much ink was spent in 
advertising, even before the Exposition 
Of all exhibits of agricultural 
|machinery, America seems to have re- 
}ceived more honors than any other na- 


closed, 


dee | 
| tion. 





If You Want the Best 
the most improved and the most reliable 
binder in the world, buy the McCormick; 
lit is the unit of measure in harvesting 
machines. 


|SOURCES OF THE ACID ORGANISMS, 


Mr. R. H. Burr of the Storrs, Conn., 
Agricultural Experiment Station, de- 
scribes some investigations on the 


sources of the acid organisms concerned 
jin the souring of milk. He drew milk 
|from cows in such ways that part of the 
milk was not exposed to external con- 
tamination, while the rest was freely ex- 
| Posed during the milking and after. The 
| former contained no acid organisms and 
remained sweet, while the latter did con- 
|tain the organisms, and became sour and 
jcurdled in the usual manner. Further- 
|}more, in post-mortem bacteriological ex- 


jaminations of the udders of cows he | 
found none of the acid organisms pres- 
ent. He thus shows that these bacteria 
get into the milk after it is drawn. He 


also shows that they come from the dust 
jand dirt from the air, the stable and the 
cow. The importance of a knowledge of 
these facts to dairymen is pointed out. 


a strong attraction 


Milk has for odors 
and readily absorbs anything in the a'r. 
It readily extracts the odor of dirt that 
falls into it 


with good reason, | 


WHY MILK TESTS VARY. 


Prof. J. A. Conover of the Kansas Ex- 
periment Station, writes of milk tests as 
follows: At nearly every institute at- 
tended by Prof. Cottrel and myself, the 
| question was asked: “What is the reason 
lof our milk tests being 2.6 per cent one 
month, and next, under exactly the same 
|conditions, it tests 4 per cent, or more? 
\'"There are a great many things that affect 
| the test, so that we cannot point to any 
jone thing as doing it. In the first place, 
| the conditions are never “exactly"’ the 
isame; the pasture may be better one 
month than another, the weather may be 
cooler or warmer, perhaps you encourage 
the cow less with the milk stool, or per- 
haps the boy who brings them in does not 
|get them so much excited. All these 
things, and many more, influence the per 
}eent of butter fat. 

Kindness is sure to be rewarded by an 
increase in both the per cent of butter 
|fat and also in the milk yield; whenever 
|you abuse the cow, either by 4 sharp 
|}word, the milk stool, or by running her, 
|you are taking money out of your pocket 
|by decreasing the per cent of butter fat 
jand also the yield of milk. Whenever the 
|cow suffers for lack of food, water or 
|lack of proper care, there is a decrease in 
}the amount received from her. 
| There are other reasons why your test 
}may be lower one month than another. 
|} When the milk is warm, it churns very 
| easily, so that, when you send your milk 
to the station in cans only half full, they 
joe be partially churned when they get 
|there. There is no way of,getting a fair 
| sample of such milk, for the butter fat 
| that is churned is lost both to the patron 
jand te the creamery man. If you have a 
}can and a half to send, fill one can full, 
that you will be sure to have that 
|much that will not be churned. Keep the 

as possible, as it does not 





| so 


milk 
churn so readily at a low temperature. 
| If you do not want low tests, do not 
|take the first milk yourself and let the 
jealf have the last. The first milk often 
|tests as low as one-half of 1 per cent, 
| while the last will test from 10 to 12 per 
leent. Don’t skim all your milk before 
| you send it to the station, and then ex- 
|pect it to test 6 per cent. 

To the creamery man I would say, keep 
all samples of milk from churning, if 
| Possible; good tests can never be obtain- 
ed from a churned sample without the 
use of ether, and this is too laborious a 
process for you. It is claimed by some 
| that simply heating the milk to a tem- 
| perature that will melt butter fat will an- 
|swer, but my work in this line convinces 


as cool 


| 
} 
} 


}me that satisfactory results can never 
|be obtained in this manner. 

SKIM MILK. 
| Dairying is to-day, when intelligently 


| followed, the most profitable line of busi- 


ness left to the farmer in nearly every 
|part of the country. Yet in order to se- 
leure its greatest return it is not only 


necessary to have the dairy fitted out 
with the most approved up-to-date appli- 
ances for making butter, but also turn to 
the best account what are properly called 
by-products, says an experienced dairy- 
man, 

The user of a separator has a very de- 
cided advantage over the non-user. His 
milk is always warm and fresh, besides 
being thoroughly cleansed. Great care 
should be taken to have the milk reach 
| the stock in this shape, as therein lies at 
least twenty-five per cent of the strength. 
The “Stock, Farm and Home” says: 
|**The value of skim milk for feeding pur- 
j}poses is not fully understood, and if one 
should state that it is equal to whole milk 
lit would be taken by most people as a 
jvery mild statement; and if it were said 
| that skim milk is superior to whole milk 
|for growing dairy calves, it would be 
jtaken as conclusive evidence that the 
| speaker's mind was getting the worst for 
| wear, so we will be content with simply 
jexpressing a preference for separator 
lskim milk. During the past fifteen years 
}we have raised an average of twelve 
{calves a year, and may therefore be par- 
| doned if we think we know something 
j}about calf rearing. They have been rear- 
jed expressly for the dairy and good 
healthy growth, and not  flesh-making, 
has been the object. A good dairy calf 
will make growth at the rate of one to 
one and a third pounds per day.”’ 








DAIRYMEN CAN 
MAKE MORE MONEY 
Time, Labor 


and Expense 
by using the 





Sharples Tubular’ 
Cream Separators. 


If noagent will bring you a Sharples 

Separator, we will loan you one for 

trial free of cost. Though hundreds 

of our latest have gone on trial, not 

one has been returned. The truth is, 

they give more butter than any other 

separator , enough to pay big interest 

on the whole first cost, and they turn 

much easier (formercapacity doubled 

withless driving power) and are en- 

tirely simple. safe and dural 
Separator improve- 

ments come fast 

here. These new ma- 

chines are far ahead 

of anything else 

hav 


known. We e 
been making super- 
ior separators for 19 
years (longest in 
America) and are 
proud of them, but 
these new “Tubu- 
lars” discount any- 
thing either our- 
selves or anyone has 
ever made. 

Other agents will try 
and draw comparisons 
between their new ma- 
chines and our old ones, 
but don’t let them. Have a trial of a “Tub- 
ular” L 

one 














at hogs can roll or raise up and pass 
so, buy the light weight, flimsy woven wire fence. 
If not, buy the double strength, rigid Fro 
which will turn all kinds of stock. 


under? If 


jogue 
The Frost Wire Fence Co., Cleveland, O. 


ABORTION Sia Paiture’ te Breed. 
Se Write for Girouler. vt homey 
H.W. KELLOG CO., St. Pau) Minn. 











U. S. SEPARATOR 
THAN WITH ANY OTHER MAKE. 


For the reasons why, write the 
257 








—it sa 


M F Roofing Tin 


is made by hand labor—the old-style process 
and lasts fty or more, Ask tour roofer 
or write to » CRONKMEYER, Act.. carnegie 
Bldg, u ted book on roofing. 
American Tin Plate Company, New York, 


angles an: 
ing Tin—the best of al 
waste of material and 


corpere te Seatere of M F Root- 
time. = 











Important to . 
Dairy Farmers 


The DAVIS is the 












& Cana. Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


8102 Arch Streer 
PHILADELPHIA. 


217-22! Drumm Sr., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





A FEW OF THE 


any Prominent Users 


OF THE 


De Laval Separators. 


U. 8. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, Washington, D. C. 
Hon. Levi P. Morton, Ex-Vice President of the United States. 
J. Prerpont MorGan, Esq., the great banker and financier. 
Jas. J. HILL, Esq., the great railroad magnate. 
Joun D. Rockere._er, Esq., President Standard Oil Co. 
Wa. K. Vanpersiit, Esq., New York City. 
RicHAaRD Watson GiLper, Esq., Editor of the Century Magazine. 
Hon. Apram 8, Hewitt, New York City. 
H. B, GuRuEr, Esq., the leading American dairyman. 
Dr. W. Szwarp Wess, President Wagner Sleeping Car Co. 
Frep’k G. Bournr, Esq., President Singer Sewing Machine Co, 
Aveust BeLmont, Esq., the New York banker. 
J. B. Duxe, Esq., President American Tobacco Co. 
NaTHAN Stravs, Esq., of R. H. Macy & Co., New York City. 
Geo. BurNHAM, Esq., President Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Dr. CHas. MCBURNEY, the great 
Hon. Wayne MacVeaau, Ex-U. 8. Attorney General. 
Geo, W. VANDERBILT, Esq., of Biltmore, N. C. 
JaMEs STILLMAN, Esq., Pres’t National City Bank, New York City. 
Ex-Gov. W. D. Hoarp, Proprietor of ‘‘ Hoard’s Dairyman.” 
W. L. Exxins, Esq., the Philadelphia street railway magnate. 
Ex-U. 8. SENATOR WARNER MILLER, of Herkimer, N. Y. 
Joun H. Stary, Esq., of steamship fame. 
H. McK. Twomsty, Esq., owner of the finest dairy in the world. 
J. C. HoaGLanp, Esq., President Royal Baking Powder Co, 
W. R. Grace, Esq., of W. R. Grace & Co., New York. 
Joun Huy er, Esq., the great New York candy maker, 
JupGE WaRREN B. Hooker, of Fredonia, N. Y. 
W. W. Law, Esq., Ex-President American Jersey Cattle Club. 
C. I. Hoop, Esq., of sarsaparilla and fancy cattle fame. 
Mrs. E. M. Jones, of Canada most famous of dairywomen. 
Geo. H. ELLs, Esq., Proprietor of ‘‘ Christian Register,” Boston. 
Henry C. TINKER, Esq., Pres’t Liberty National Bank, New York. 
Epw. R. STRAWBRIDGE, Esq., of Strawbridge & Clothier, Phila. 
J. A. Wurpp.e, Esq., Prop’r Touraine and Young’s hotels, Boston. 
Hon. F. E. DAWLEY, State Director of Farm Institutes, New York. 
F. L. Hoventon, Esq., Sec’y “‘ Holstein-Friesian” Breeders’ Ass’n. 
CHESTER W, CHAPIN, Esq., of New York City. 
Pennock E. SHARPLESS, Esq., of ‘‘ Sharpless” butter fame. 
Pror. W. H. CALDWELL, Secretary American Jersey Cattle Club. 
J. C. Lesiie, Esq., Sup’t St. Albans Foundry Co. 
Jas. A. RUMRILL, Esq., Ex-President Boston & Albany Railroad. 
Sam’L HavuGpaBL, Esq., Grand Prize butter winner, Paris Exp’n. 
W. A. SHaw, Esq., Proprietor of ‘‘ Texas Farmer.” 
Hon. Epwarp Burnett, of ‘‘ Deerfoot Farm” fame. 
H. D. Loves, Esq., President American Breakbeam Co. 
GOTTFRIED KREUGER, Esq., the great brewer. 
Geo. H. SourHarD, Esq., President Franklin Trust Co., Brooklyn. 
J. McLary Sir, Esq., Editor of ‘‘ Farmer’s Home,” Dayton, O. 
B. P. Norton, Esq., State Dairy Commissioner, Iowa. 
Gro. E. HASKELL, Esq., Pres’t Nat’] Creamery Buttermakers’ Ass'n. 
Isaac Ross, Esq., Pres’t Alabama State Dairymen’s Association. 
JosEPH NEWMAN, Esq., Pres’t Illinois State Dairymen’s Ass’n. 
Cuas. M. BULL, Esq., Pres’t Massachusetts Creamery Association. 
J. H. Rusuton, Esq., Pres’t Nebraska State Dairymen’s Ass'n, 
G. F. Weston, Esq., Pres’t North Carolina State Dairymen’s Ass'n. 
M. A. Apams, Esq., Pres’t Vermont State Dairymen’s Association. 
Epw. Van ALSTYNE, Esq., Sup’t Model Dairy, Buffalo Exp’n. 
W. H. Gizert, Esq., Sup’t Chicago World’s Fair Dairy. 
Wa. A. Wricut, Esq., President New York Milk Exchange. 

and thousands of others almost as well known. 


Send for new “20th Century” catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


General Offices : 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


827 Commissioners St., 
MONTREAL. 

75 & 77 Yor Street, 
TORONTO. 

248 McDermor Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 

















Ranges Direct from Factory to Consumer. 





Our Hapgoed Auti-Trust Kange, the most perfect low 






in the market, guara 


Prices less than one-half wh 
a 


nes, 


Ma 
HAPCOO 


MFG. Co., 


The only manefecturing company in the world in their line selling 


wiced Kauxe 


“om bi ons. See cut. 


1 je of Sewing 
icles for daily nee. 


Box 221, Alton, ill. 






to the consumer. 








The tension curve is a little thing but it 
means long life and good service in the ® 
Go examine the nearest 


AMERICAN <':, FENCE 


and see how tight it can be stretched—the 

tension curve allowing for contraction. This 

is the most popelar fence in the world to-day, 
t Cheapest. 


fence. 


because the 
Sold everywhere, If your dealer hasn't it, write to 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO., 
Chicago, New York, San Francisco, Denver. 




















BE PRACTICAL 


Buy the fence that has stood the test of time. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICB, 





een ‘ i sell 
and guarantee 

Oey Colas to Churches, Come. 

sorte and Parks. Send us your address. We will 

on Ornamental Sires. Ifyou are rested in 

ae COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 6. 

Box 400, Winchester: Ind-U. SoA. 


5,000 Farmers 


ordered fence direct from our factory this year. 
Many of them had done so before 
and had found that our 


a 


fit their requirements exactly. Of course the 
much todo with this. When a farmer can buy 
fence on the market, made exclusively from 





E 
: 
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You will findit equally so, and if you order Advance 
Ly 8 ritefor 
our free il circulars and 8; 1 Diecounta. 

















ALLIGATOR BRAND 


ROOFING 


is joceh, durable and 
i, -X - chemically treat 
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KANSAS CITY ROOFING 

AND CORRUGATING CO.. 

218.220 W. Srd Street. 
Kansas City, - Mo- 











Buff Jersey's latest book on Farm Stock 
and Dairy Work is fullof practical things 
for practical people. The Silo, how ‘0 
build and fill; ensilage, its value; 5°! 
crops, variety and how to grow. Swine, 
poultry and many other subjects on 
treated. Send 2%c for copy. Monmouth, I!!. 
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Horticulture 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 


poWN GALL.—H. B., Highland, Mi. 
mA uu know of any preventive or cure 
= destructive disease? Nearly half 
ppie trees are affected, and quite 

er have died from it. 
own gall is certainly a very de- 
disease, and H. B., having it so 
“nly established on his grounds, 
uy) probably never be able to make apple 
7 ote a success, there being no posi- 
gro emedy known for it, excepting to 
py fire. The disease appears in the 
rough looking knots, usually at 
of trees, just below the surface, 
may be found on any part of 
A gall on a single small root 
the tree but little, but may 
and take the tree. In this 
country it is most prevalent 
apple. It is alsé found on peach, 
,pricot, almond, raspberry, grape 
ew other trees and plants. This 
js especially serious for the reason 
being underground it is not easily 
red until it shows itself by way ofa 
looking tree. It is very contagious 


‘ it 


ffect 
spread 
the 


sick 
- is being rapidly disseminated from 
and i 
nurseries affected with it. Some who 
make a business of growing seedlings for 


ks have the pest, and they give it in 


stor 
he bargain to the nurseries that patron- 
ze them. 


it is advisable to burn all affected trees 
and it is not wise to plant trees 





at once, 
where diseased ones have stood or any- 
where near. ' 

,BOUT PACKING.—Packages of new 


lants are coming to my office at a 
ively rate, and it is interesting to note 
the different methods of packing. It is 
m that two packages are put up in 
the same manner. Most of them come 
in good condit'on, but occasionally one is 
received in such poor condition that it 
hardly possible for the plants to 
grow. Some send large, fine plants and 
others save postage by sending very small 
Some are very exact in the count 
ind others give fifteen for a dozen. Some 
s literally; others use none. One 
package of 50 plants came in good condi- 
tion. with nothing but miulletn leaves 
eund the roots and paper over that, 
which seems to be a cheap, convenient 
nd effective way of mailing plants. 
PLANTING.—In _ setting trees and 
it is better to have the soil a little 
in too wet. Care should be taken 
earth come in contact with 
s, and it is important to tramp 
rmly. It is best to set all trees and 
shrubs while dormant, though if weather 
« favorable it may be done later. 
<.NAMENTALS,.—Plaat some nice 
shrubs, such as Althea, Deutzia, Spirea, 
Japan Quince, Snowball, Syringa, Hardy 
Kerria, Japonica, Exochor- 
Fringe, Holly, Calycanthus, 
Paeony, ete. Also some good hardy 
Magna Charta, Paul Neyron, Ul- 
rich Brunner, Gen, Jacqueminot, Crim- 
et Dickson, M. P. Wilder, Coquette des 
Alps, Black Prince are all good, Crim- 
son Rambler stands at the head of climb- 
i White Rambler is a good com- 
panion for it, but the yellow is not hardy, 
and therefore not desirable, excepting for 
those who will go to the trouble of laying 
It certainly makes a 


fruit I 





seems 


plants 





m 





fine 








angea, 


Purple 





roses 





t down in winter. 


fine display when in bloom. The bud is 
especially beautiful. Many roses are of- 
fered as perfectly hardy, but when it 


comes to the test they are a disappoint- 
ment 

When it comes to shade trees the elm 
is hard to beat. Box elder is fancied by 
some, while others would not have it. 
American Linden, Tulip tree and a num- 
ber of maples are nice. Carolina Poplar 
and Sycamore are best fur smoky cities. 
Plant a few evergreens. If they should 
not be desired about the lawn, or should 
there be no room for them, give them a 
place to themselves, some _ out-of-the- 
way place that is good for little or noth- 
ing else. They will surely improve the 
looks of the place and will some day be 
of value, even if only for Christmas 
trees. Norway Spruce and White Pine 
are best for quick growth and dry cli- 
mate. They will grow in almost any 
soil EDWIN H. RIEHL. 
North Alton, Il. 


DADE COUNTY JOTTINGS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: ‘Don’t holler 
until you are out of the woods.” Ordi- 
narily, when peach trees are in bloom 
Cis safe to figure on a crop. I discovered 
sometime since that there was a good 
sprinkling of fruit buds on the half-dozen 
peach trees in my lot, but I was not “out 

the woods” then, I thought, conse- 
“quently I did not ‘holler.’ 
; Now, about this ery of winter killing. 
There was no winter-killed fruit on my 
trees. I found last fall that my peach 


€ 
} 
1 





Calisthenics 


Are a benefit to healthy women. But to 
women who are suffering from diseases 
peculiar to their sex they are an injury. 
W hen there is weak back or bearing- 
“own pains, sideache or other indications 
of womanly weak- 
ness, exercise can 
only aggravate the 
condition. The 
womanly health must 
be first restored be- 
fore strength can be 
developed by exer- 
cise. 
Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription 
makes weak women 
strong and sick 
women well. It does 
this by healing the 
womanly diseases 
which undermine the 
general health. It 
stops the drains that 
weaken women, heals 
inflammation and ul- 
ceration and cures 
female weakness. 
“When I first com- 
menced using Doctor 
Pierce's medicines,” 
writes Mrs. George A. 
Strong, of Gan: 
Saratoga Co., N. Y¥., * 
was suffering from fe- 
male weakness, a dis 











agreeable drain, bearing- 
ed tual down pains, weak and 
tha, Jeeling all the time. 

hat way 

medicine, 


I dragged around in 
for two years, and I began taking your 
After taking first bottle I n to 
a . I took four bottles of Dr. Pierce’s 
vorite Prescription, two of ‘Golden Medical 
,very,’ one vial of ‘Pleasant Pellets,’ also 
= bottle of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. 
ow I feel like a new person. I can't thank 
“nough for your kind advice and the good 
ar me rr done me. 
and have a sister who is taking your medicine 
ne it is helping her.” 


. Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets promote 
a my of the bowels, and assist the 

“Favorite Prescription.” No 
cther laxative should be used with Dr. 











trees in Arkansas did not develop many 
fruit buds, and when I came up here 
in February I found the trees here in a 
similar condition. 

[ went through a neighbor's garden 
this morning and got proof of my theory 
that scarcity of bloom is not due to win- 
ter-killing, but to lack of vitality in the 
trees after maturing the last crop. Ar- 
kansas trees were taxed to their utmost 
to produce last year’s crop. 1 could not 
find a single fruit bud on the old trees. 
The younger trees that had only a few 
peaches to draw on their vitality had a 
fair complement of fruit buds. 

Now, to prove my contention: In the 
neighbor's garden to which I allude is the 
stub of an old tree upon which is a new 
growth of two years. This young growth 
is literally loaded with bloom. All of the 
other peach trees have only a limited 
number of blooms on them. 

Apple trees are not yet in bloom, but 
the buds are swelled and the prospect is 
for a fair crop. 

There are some big orchards in this 
country. Two maiden ladies not far from 
here sold their apple crop last fall for 
$18,000. A gentleman from Lamar, this 
State, was here lately and told me that 
he sold his crop from 2,100 on #0 
acres for $2,000. Most of the apples were 
sold early for a mere pittance, the own- 
ers fearing that the fruit would not be 
merchantable. A few light showers sub- 


trees 





sequently brought out the fruit to such 

an extent that an ‘immence crop re- 
sulted. WM. MANNING. 
Dade Co., Mo. 

HANDLING AND MARKETING OF 


FRUIT. 
(Concluded from issue of April 9.) 


MARKETING FRUITS.—Having enter- 
ed upon the second part—the marketing 
of fruits, I may take a singular posi- 
tion and hear much opposition from near 
and far; but I take my stand, even if I 
hurt somebody, and if somebody gets hit 
or hurt thereby, so much the better for 
the good cause. So I give as the first and 
principal rule for marketing: Never un- 
der any circumstances give your fruits 
into the hands of commission men to sell 
for you on commission for what money 
they can or may get for it, receiving in 
return only what they see fit to give you, 
minus their percentage. This method in 
vogue with thousands of otherwise carer 
ful fruit growers is a suicidal business 
transaction. Therefore, offer your fruits 
only for cash to all who are willing to 
pay cash for them. Avoid the useless, un- 
scrupulous middle men. You may say, “I 
don't have the time to sell my fruits di- 
rectly to customers.’ I say, then stay at 
home with fruits and don’t raise 
fruits in competition with prudent fruit 
growers, spoiling their endeavor to make 
far themselves an honest living. Consid- 
er all risks you had to run before you 
were enabled to bring a load of fruit to 


your 


market—the expense for the soil, either 
by purchase or rental, the purchase of 
plants, planting, cultivating, pruning, 


harvesting, etc., an endless list of tasks 
and expenses before that load of fruit is 
ready for market after a year or even 
years of patient labor and waiting. Then 
to finally dispose of it in such a reckless 
manner as to get only for it what others 
are willing to give you seems to me to 
be more the transaction of a lunatic than 
that of a sensible business man. 

Excuse me from giving the detalls of 
my sad experiences and those of my ac- 
quaintances, when many years ago I was 
green in the business and gave lots of 
fruit to commission men, receiving some- 
times only one-half or one-third of its 
value for it, while others received almost 
nothing. What competent business man 
would atlempt to scatter his goods among 
dealers with the understanding that they 
sell them just for what they may be able 
to get, and return the money, minus a 
certain percentage? Bankruptcy in a very 
short time would be the result; yet such 
ruinous business policy has been demand- 
ed from the fruit growers in former days, 
is still demanded of them to-day, but the 
heavy losses and many failures to keep 
above water have compelled the fruit 
growers to stop doing business by that 
method. Fruit growers’ associations, act- 
ing on policy of selling for cash only, 
either on the track or C. O. D., according 
to a stipulated price for their fruits, have 
sprung up in the West and East, in the 
North and South, and many commission 
men were compelled by such combined ef- 
forts to change their methods for the wel- 
fare of the fruit grower. 

Therefore I close with this earnest re- 
quest: In marketing your fruit crops sell 
forcash only,direct to customer ordealer; 
be honest, courteous, wise and firm In all 
your dealings. This is the only road to 
success. If you cannot reach this as an 
individual grower, organize—organize the 
fruit growers’ association of St. Louis 
County for mutual benefit and protection, 
It can be done if the necessity of such or- 
ganization is felt. Every farmer, garden- 
er, fruit grower and horticulturist of the 
county should be a member of this union 
for the distinct purpose of improving the 
marketing facilities of St. Louis County 
fruit growers and to compel the city of 
St. Louis to give the farmers better mar- 
ket places, those market places offered at 
present being a disgrace to a city which 
will be a World's Fair city in 1908. 

If the thoughts expressed should incite 
to a further and deeper study of the best 
methods in handling and marketing fruits 
I am fully rewarded for my efforts in this 
short sketch. Thanking you for kind at- 
tention, HENRY WALLIS. 
Ex-President St. Louis County Horticul- 

tural Society of Missouri. 

AVAILABILITY OF PLANT FOOD. 

Plants seem to require their food in 
such a state or condition that it will dis- 
solve in water; at least as a matter of 
practical experience plant food in this 
form is found most effective in the mat- 
ter of making crops, and that is what we 
use it for. Acid phosphate is a good illus- 
tration. This valuable plant food ele- 
ment is found in its cheapest form as a 
rock. In this condition it is insoluble in 
water, and though it has been repeated- 
ly tried in this form as a fertilizer, it 
seems to fail. By treating this rock with 
sulphuric acid, the phosphate is changed 
into what is called acid phosphate, and is 
then soluble in water, or at least the 
phosphoric acid is soluble in water. Now 
nearly half of acid phosphate is the sul- 
phuric acid used to change the rock into 
a soluble form, and this sulphuric acid 
makes up nearly half the cost of acid 
phosphate, and it is of no value to plants, 
yet it must be used or the phosphoric 
acid would not be availab'e, writes Bry- 
an Tyson in the “Am. Gardening.” 

In like manner many forms of nitrogen 
are also unavailable. Farmyard manure, 
for example, must be broken down 
through the means of fermentation be- 
fore its nitrogen becomes available, and 
in this form of “breaking down” the ex- 





perts seem to prove that quite half the 
nitrogen is lost, especially if considerable 





heat is developed, Similarly, 
products must be broken down, and there 
generally a nitrogen in the 


| tankage 
is 

operation Of the three essential elements 
| 

| 

| 

| 


loss . of 


of plant food, potash alone seems always 


in a highly available form, probably be- 


cause it is in the form of a “salt,”’ such 
as kainit, muriate of potash, sulphate of 
| potash, etc., all soluble in water. 


Farmers in buying plant food must 


take this availability into consideration. 
}it is a matter of dollars and cents to 
| the m If plant food costs ten cents per 


|}pound, and half of it is lost in becoming 
javailable, then, so far as it is use 
jto them, it twenty per 
| pound. 


| SPIRITUAL vs. 


any 
costs cents 


MATERIAL GARDEN- 
| ING. 
| 





The following article was sent to the 
RURAL WORLD for publication by Hon, 
Cc. C. Bell, Horticultural 
for Missouri to the 
Exposition: 

The beautiful 


Commissioner 
Charleston (8. C.) 


exhibit of Missouri's 
horticultural display in the Cotton Pal- 
ace at the Charleston Exposition elicits 
special attention and inspires to higher 
reasoning than the ordinary, for it pre- 
sents to the mind's eye a people who 
not only know how to appreciate nature’s 
offerings, but manifest a gratitude there- 
for that is sublime. 

A philosopher says: ‘‘Work is worship.” 
In the cultivation of these offerings, 
therefore, rests the gratitude, and points 
to a superior humanity. 

“As we shall reap." 

Man's life path is bestrewn with flowers 
they bloom in his own heart's gar- 
den, for the human soul becomes a bed 
of flowers, through acts of kindness and 


sow, we 


as 


gratefulness for the same extended. Ap- 
preciation lays the foundation; effort 
beautifties the work of upbuilding, and 


sacrifice adds fragrance to the effects and 
recommends the gardener, whether he 
builds his own soil for a splendid effect 
or on that of the earth for a material 
effect. 

Man h'mself is a flower from Eden— 
paradise grown from the seed of infinite 
love and the uni- 
as the image 


broadcast 
itself 


sown 
verse to individualize 
of God. 
Love is 
tion the 
All truth, 
ourselves or 
The application of 
to the law of 
it leads to 
perity. 


over 


that leads to 
desire,of every 
whether we feel it in 
extraneously. 
this truth is subject 
and rightly applied 
contentment, 


the law 
Truth is 


fact is 


perfec- 


soul, 
recognize it 


love, 


harmony, pros- 


There are no weeds in Eden; but human 


played upon and sensed as a symphony, 


engendering that delight we term hap- 
piness. 
Thus Paradise is within. We enter it 


through the gateway of the heart. The 
flaming sword is warning against planting 
decayed branches—assumption on false 
pride—that only inherit disappointment. 
The serpent is the tempter that leads 
love astray—deception, envy, ill-feeling— 
and makes of the garden a desert. 

But as “God is love,” no 
lost. There is redemption 
replanting, hope being 
springtime to begin anew. 

Continued cultivation unfolds new 
fields; thus Paradise can never be lost. 
Brighter flowers bloom with added sweet- 
ness and beauty after every renewed ef- 
fort. 


soul is ever 
for all by a 
the returning 


The Missouri exhibit embodies such 
qualifications. It bespeaks of honest 
labor, sacrifice and love, and points to 


a splendid gardening in the hearts of the 
tillers, as well as to the magnificent ef- 


fect with which they have blessed hu- 
manity. 

But “By their fruits ye shall know 
them"; and we judge the Missourians 


have presented to our vis- 
ual organs. A. F. MELCHERS, 
Publisher Deutsche Zertung. 
Charleston, 8. C., April 1902. 


by what they 


BUTTERFIELD FRUIT EXPERI- 
MENT STATION. 


THE 


Mr. M. Butterfield, who for many 
years conducted the Star Nurseries at 
Lee's Summit, Mo., established in the 
spring of 1899 a nursery and fruit ex- 
periment station near Farmington, St. 
Francois county, Mo. From his first an- 


nual report, we present the following in 
this issue: Owing to the extremely dry 
weather the past season, 1901, no rain to 
speak of from the 17th of April to the 
15th of September, except one-half inch 
of rain on the 4th and 5th of July. (We 
had a few showers along through the 
season, but not enough to lay the dust.) 
one thing has been demonstrated: that 
this soil is capable of enduring a severe 
drouth, if thoroughly cultivated; the fre- 
quent stirring of the soil keeps up the 
moisture. We have also discovered in 
past experience that by working this soil 
when too wet destroys the vitality at 
least for that season. I think this is ow- 
ing to the lack of humus in the soil, espe- 
cially on the old land. This soil can be 
built up very rapidly by cultivating deep, 
and I think that the best fertilizer is cow 
peas, and would recommend drilling 
them in rows, thereby saving at least on- 
fifth of the seed and by giving at least 
two plowings. We find they will yield 
about 20 bushels to the acre, and can be 
hand-picked for 2 cents per bushel, and 
| with a pea huller (that can be obtained 
South Carolina for $25) they can be 
for 5 cents per bushel, and I 
never seen them sell for iess than 
$1.25 per bushel. We find by planting 
the Whip-poor-will variety and picking 
them when first matured we can get two 
crops in one season. I would recommend 
leaving the vines on the ground and plow- 
ing them under, and I think by following 
this course for two years that it will 
double the yield of wheat or corn, with- 
out the addition of bone meal, 
STRAWBERRIES.—We have forty-six 
varieties on trial. I shall be brief and 
report only on those that did the best, 
as we found a good many varieties to be 
practically worthless. During the season 
of 1900 the variety that did the best was 
the Excelsior, first berries ripening May 
10. It is three times as productive as the 
Michels, early and a money-maker. I ob- 
tained this variety from North Carolina 
by express. The varieties that did the 
best in 190 were Gardner, Warfield, 
Splendid, Bisel, Clyde, Cobden, Queen, 
Bubach, Aroma, Gandy and Excelsior. 
Ruby was the best all-round berry we 
had. - During the season of 1901 we find 
the conditions almost the reverse of 
those of 190. Varieties that made but 
few runners did the best, except the Ex- 
celsior, which did extremely well again 
this year. We will give them in order 
of productiveness. Clyde stands at the 


jin 
threshed 
have 





souls may grow them in their ignorance 
of nature's ruling. The effects are trials, 
sufferings, misfortunes These are the 
weeds that uproot the flowers, destroy- 
ing their sweetness that makes life worth 
living. 

But to the gardener who follows the | 
law of love, life is long—a caroling of 
hymns, touching the fibres of his body, 
as though they were harp-strings being 


1 WILL CURE YoU oF 
| 


RHEUMATISM 


No Pay Until You Know it 


After 2,000 experiments {| have learned 
how to cure rheumatis: Not to turn 
bony joints into flesh az that is im- 
possible. But I can CUre the disease al- 


ways, at any stage, and forever 


I ask no money. Sin write me a 
postal card and I will s you an order 
on your nearest druggist for six bottles 
of Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatism Cure, for 
every druggist keeps it Use it for a 
month, and if it does what | claim, pay 
your druggist $5.50 for it. If it doesn’t I 
will pay him myself. 

I have no samples. Any medicine that 
can affect rheumatism with but a few 
doses must be drugged the verge of 
danger. I use no such drugs. It is folly 
to take them. You must get the disease 
out of the blood, 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, | know it 
and I take the risk, I have cured tens of 
thousands of cases in this way and my 
records show that 39 out of # who get 


those six bottles pay, and pay gladly l 
have learned that people in general are 
honest with a physician who cures them. 
That is all I ask. If | fail I 
pect a penny from you 
Simply write me a postal card or letter. 
Let me send you an order for the medi- 
cine. Take it for a month, for it won't 
harm you anyway. If it cures pay $5.50. 
|} 1 leave that entirely to you. I will mail 
you a book that tells how to do it. Ad- 
dress Dr. Shoop, Box 525, Racine, Wis. 


don't ex- 


|SPRAYS EFFECTIVE IN PEACH ROT 





Spraying our dormant peach trees in 
|Georgia last spring, we used the 5-5-50 
|formula, that is, five pounds bluestone 
five pounds lime and § gallons water 
We covered the trees thoroughly, so that 
when dry they were the bluest kind of 
blue, from the tip of every branch to the 
j}base of the tree. The work was more 
| thoroughly done than any I have ever 
seen. My superintendent, Mr. Baird, was 


after the boys all the time By having a 
| perfect mixture and using the finest sort 
|of spray it took a little less than a gallon 
}per tree, writes J. H. Hale “<= 2. 
Farmer.” 

If my 
gallon 


|} cost 


in the 


memory 
tank 
considerable 


Serves me 250- 
about 325 trees. It 
| money, but I am sure 
jit paid us well. We had far less rot in 
jour orchard than in any of the sur- 


Of course it was not all 


right, a 
covered 


jrounding ones, 


}due to the spraying. We shall keep it up 

guin this year over every part of the 
j orchard where there was any rot last 
year. I believe that owners of plum and 
peach orchards in the north, where moni- 
lia or rot is prevalent, will find it profita- 
ble to spray each year, providing of 
course they will follow it up by picking 


and burning all decayed fruit during the 
| ripening season. 





Mr. E. A. Riehl read a paper on Grape 
Culture at the LUlinois Horticulturists’ 
meeting, well worthy the attention of far- 
mers and farmers’ wives. It is so easy 
to have a plenty of grapes from the 
earliest to the latest varieties if planted 


about the garden fence, the poultry 
yard, the wood house, etc., it is a wonder 
that farmers don't plant them. Mr. Riehl 


said: Grapes are more easily grown and 





head of the list, yie'ding more than any 


other, but was followed closely by Bis- 
|marck, Bubach No, 6, Lady Rusk, Ruby 
and Warfield. After fruiting two years 
| would recommend the following ten 
varieties: Ruby, Clyde, Splendid, Bis- 
marck, Cobden, Queen, Warfield, Lady 





Rusk, Gardener, Aromu and Excelsior. 
As dry as it was we sold off of our little 


patch of strawberries $6 worth, besides 
|what we gave away to our friends. I 
| wi'l add that if we had had onty a few 
of our leading varieties instead of hav- 
ing so many that didnt dowell the 
yield would have been three times as 
much We will plant a few new prom- 


ising varieties in the spring and will give 


j}them all another year’s trial. 

| RED RASPBERRIES—We fruited sey- 
jen varieties. The Mille: Red did the 
|} best both seasons. 

| BLACK RASPBERRIiES.—Fruited six 
var.eties of black raspberries and would 





recommend Progress, Kansas and Gregg. 
had but from all 
freports, and my own observation, IL think 
}the Cumberland will take the 
BLACK BERRIBS—Fruited 
Karly Harvest grows 
very early; 
black 
seedling 


1 gnly one-year vine 
lead. 

eleyen var- 
ieties, to perfection 
here, 
shining 
have a 


medium sized berry, 
and We 
we brought from 
Lee's Summit; it commences to ripen be- 
fore Early Harvest is gone, which is cer- 
tainly far ahead of anything that I 
very strong grower; 
and the very best quality. 
Uncle Tom did well, 
CURRANTS--The La Va Sales seems to 


excellent quality. 


here 


berries large 


Miniwaska or 


very 


old; however, fruited ours at 


ity. Lutie and Lucile are both 


immense 
early red 


and 
best 


fine growers 
Brighton the 


large bunches and a fine 
Pocklington no good 
eral other varieties next year. 

(To be continued.) 


very 


room in a cold fran 
each plant in 
when the time com: 
planting into the ficld 


set berry basket, 


the box may be 


to harden 
of rotbed room or « 


a chance 


forced heat, and 
ed by the 


carried on with 
plants may be obta 
outside weather is s 
of tomatoes. The m 
for the earliest tom 
able for the farmer 


time 


toes, so it 


to raise the earliest 


much as possible. 


rotting, the greatest source of loss. 


one or two stamens (0 not receive a suf- 





have; | 


ety, skin thick, early, is very poor qual- 
new red 
grapes and very promising; good quality, 
bearers; 

grape; 
Moore's Diamond fine quality early white 
grape; Niagara a little later in ripening, 
grape; |in 
I hope to fruit sev- 


and time to spare, | have 
and. | 
for the final trans- 


If you have plenty 
1 Start the plants in 
a greenhouse, the whole process may be 
larger 

the 
iitable for the growth | 
rket pays high prices | 
is advis- | 


kinds and resort to the forcing process as 
Tomatoes are frequently unsalable from 


being deformed. This is probably, next to 
The 


more 
man 
not 


relished than any other fruit. A 
who owns a bit of land and 
have a grape vine is not capable of 


does 


enjoying the full benefits of life. Plant 
a vine anywhere where it can take root 
and it will grow and bear fruit. Set a 


grape vine at the side of your house, near 
u fence or by a tree. It not only covers 
unsightly places, but is profitable as well, 
It you cannot use the fruit yourself, give 





jit to some poor neighbor, Set plants 
jabout eight fect apart, and a little deep- 
jer than when taken up at the nursery. 


|Cut back in the fall, and the next year 
jeut off about half of the second year's 
The third year the will 


| growth vines 
| produce a good yield of fruit, averaging 


jabout twenty pounds to the plant. Care 
jshould be taken that the vines are not 
allowed to bear heavily, and they should 


|}be pruned just after the leaves fall, If 
the first application 
| should be made just before blooming, and 
continued at 
until 


names of 


spraying is used, 
intervals of 
the fruit is 
the 
the Concord, 
Winchell, Wilder, 


three 
grown. 
varieties for gen- 
Moore's Early, 
Niagara 


two or 
weeks nearly 


The 
eral 


best 
use are 
Cottage 

Woodruff. 


The Apiary 


| THE BE THE 
| The issued a 
jplete report, showing that for the coun- 


and 








ES OF NATION 


census bureau has com- 





do best, although Cherry, Red Dutch and |try, as a whole, on June 1, 190, there were 
White Grape did well, considering the | 707,261 farms keeping bees, These farms 

age of the plants. reported 4,109,626 swarms, or colonies, 
GOOSEBERRIES—This is certainly an |yalued at $10,186,513. 

ideal gooseberry country, as all I have During the year 1899 there were pro- 

did well, but think the Houghton is the | quced 61,169,000 pounds of honey and 1,765,- 

best one | have ever grown. 315 pounds of wax, of an aggregate value 
GRAPES—We do not count much On & | of $6,664,904. 

crop of grapes until the vines are three Of the state reporting honey, Texas is 












years we | first, California second and New York 
two years from planting. Moore’s Early |third, reporting 3,422,497 pounds. The 
|did well, the best carly grape grown. |counties showing the heaviest produc- 
Champion is not fit to eat. Worden /iiun are Fresno, San Diego and Tulare 
closely follows Moore's Early, and one |jn California, and Tompkins, Cayuga and 
of the very best; picked 12 pounds off | Seneca in New York. 

of two-year-old vines. Concord held its | 

own; hard to find a better one for its |\;RANSFERRED BEES INTO FRAME 
season. Hicks did well, but I can't say | HIVBS. 

that it is any better than Concord. a 

Campbell's Early, new high-priced vari- | uring early spring is the proper time 


to transfer bees from hives of old pattern, 
or box hives, into frame hives of the lat- 
est improved make. In spring, before the 
colony gets strong and the combs filled 
up with honey, a good job of transferring 
can be done. The combs may all be cut 
out of the old hives, and cut and fitted 
the frames of the new hive, and thus 
we have a good working hive that can be 
handled well as any, and do just as 
well in fitting it up to obtain a good crop 


as 


GAINING TIME WITH TOMATOES, | honey. 2a * rm 
ee The best time to operate with the bees 

When the plants begin to crowd each |jn transferring them is about the time 
other in the hotbed they should be again |they are gathering their first honey in 
transplanted. Set six inches apart in |cpring. This is usually when fruit trees 
the hotbed, as far as it will go, or all the Jare in bloom, and during warm weather 
plants may be set in a cold frame. This | When the day is fine and warm and the 





is made by placing two boards of any |pees busy at work, transferring is much 
length the right distance part and lay- |petter done than at any other time. The 
ing hotbed sash or straw mats over the day should be warm and the bees flying 
top. If you are without either, make a | freely, and as near the middle of the day 
light frame of sticks and cover it with |as possible is the best time to operate 
roofing paper o” cloth, The material for | with them. All the best combs—those that 
this bed should be well-rotted stable are straight and not too thick—may be 
manure, with just a sprinkling of good |/eut and fitted in, until the frame is full, 
loam to prevent drying up. As 800M 43 | when it should be wrapped with hard 
the plants are well rooted in this bed, |twine or wired to hold the comb in place. 
pinch off the cnds of the leaves. This | gome use little sticks of wood, tacked at 
will force the growth into the stem of the |each end on the sides of the frames, to 
plant and roake it stronger. Remember |hold the comb in place. 

that the largest tomato plants are not al- The bees will readily patch up such 
ways the best. Lut those that have the |compbs and fill in all vacancies in the 
strongest stems. If you have plenty of |\frames, and in a short time they will 


| 
completely cemented the pieces of 


jcomb together into one solid sheet of nice 
lcomb in each frame. In two or three 
|days after the fastenings may be remov- 


torn off and the roots need not be dis- |eq away from the frames of comb, and 
turbed at all, writes a correspondent in jthus the job is complete. The fastenings 
the “O. J. Farmer . | must be removed soon thereafter to in- 

While growing the plants, they should |cyre a good job. Every hive of bees 
be kept well watered and when the | should have a good going over in spring 
weather is at all mild the sash or mats | thus, and all the frames of comb put in 
should be removed, «nd the plants given | sood order for convenient handling dur- 


ling the following season, as good manip- 
lulation depends upon the condition of the 
lframes and inside of hive in this partic- 
jular. 

BEES ASK FOR THEIR FOOD. 
Writing on the manner in which work- 
supply food to the queens and 
drones, Arthur C. Miller says in “Glean- 
ings’ that, except the exercise of the lat- 
ent ‘“‘mother instinct’’ in feeding larvae, 
a worker-bee never voluntarily gives food 
to any other bee, either queen, drone or 


er-bees 


cause is generally insufficient fertiliza- | worker. Food always has to be asked 
tion. The odor of the tomato p'ant is ap- |for, sometimes apparently taken by force. 
parently disagreeable to bees and other | Under such conditions, what hope has the 
insects, and the pollen has to depend on |caged queen of getting needed nourish- 
the wind for distribution, so that often |ment? 


She has to depend on the chance of a 


ficient amount, so that the development | properly supplied worker coming within 
of one or two sections of the tomato |asking distance, and then risk getting 
stops. The difficulty of artificial pollina- | her to give up some of her supply. If her 
tion makes one of the chief items of ex- |cage is near unsealed brood, the nurse- 





pense in raising tomatoes inside. The | bees are numerous; but if she is in an up- 
method used is to hold a small spoon |per story, do you wonder that she suffers 
under a blossom, «nd hit the blossom |for want of nitrogenous food? 

with a little stick. The next flower is A bee wanting food, other than honey, 
smeared with the pollen of this one, and |or when honey is not accessible, ‘holds 
so on. up” all comers until one is found with a 


Old 


lap, 12 Nettie. 


Edwin HH. 


NORTH ALTON, ILL., BOX 91. 


Reliable—s0 


RELIABLE 


Strawberry Collection 


Bederwood, 
Warfield, medium; 3) Brandywine, 
New Reliable—12 Ruby, 12 Senator Dun- 
All for $2.00 by express. 


early; & 


lale 


Riehl, 





Gives ful 


MONEY IN BEES. 
Send for our 40-pagecatalog Free 
= i ‘agermation about bees, 
ives an up-to-date s i 

and methods. Add a 
JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo 





ress 


Small crops, unsalable veg- 





ing 


0} 
pound by freight. 


TOBACCO. 


Strong, low grade tobacco for fumigat- 
plants, green houses, etc. 

dip and killing lice on animals, 
per pound, not less than 10 pounds sold on 
me order; 20 pounds and up, 10 cents per 
Buy from the grower. 


Cc. D. LYON, 
HICCINSPORT, 


etables, result from want of 


Potash. 


Vegetables are especially 
fond of Potash. Write for 


for sheep 
12 cents 


OHIO. 








Blue Vitriol, Carbonate of 
Copper, Paris Green,Lon- 
don Purple, Oil Soap, 


Por Spraying Purposes for Sale 


WHITELAW BROS., ST. LOUIS. | SET i terion Zoo. Gen Land Agte 


our /ree pamphlets. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 











FARMS. 





Bargains. 8 
Agricult 
| aval, Mineral, Coal and Timber Land. Office, 881 





supply. 


sister 


use propolosin as a 
and sores, 


Reidenbach 


milligrams 


burned 
while 


wax when 


ant odor, 


adu‘terant, 


The Austrian 


two of the 
Dr. Langer 
carries 


00088 grain 


W. E. Flower 


be for setting out. 
fusion 


dicates warm 


as they will 
but even the 
out and get 
Farmer. 


next 
mixed 


As soon as the latter can be per- 
suaded to give, she opens her mouth, and 


STRAY STRAWS FROM STINGER- 


dressing 


found 


apiarist, P. 
Says that a cluster of bees containing 64 
was found suspended from a board. Only 
cluster 
Thus each of the two supported 32 bees. 
estimates -that 
-00015 grain 
sting, while the field-bee carries .00025 to 


queen-bee in a tent 12 by 10 by 6 feet. 

Editor Root in “Gleanings"’ says: 
will fly out pretty freely 
the cellar for the first time in the spring, 
especially if the day is warm, 
A good deal 
results sometimes from the bees 
going into the wrong hive; but this hard- 
ly makes any serious trouble. 
times advisable, if the weather report in- 
weather 
set the bees out the night before at dusk, 
then be 
morning they will 
up some.—New York 


| Lincoln Trust Building, St. Louis. 


Fa ; rn 
FOB SALB: tom 'tha riage land. ‘Time on part 























the hungry bee puts its tongue well into peyeeo Fr MEAD, Pinckneyville, 11. 
it. 

The giving bee at the same time gen- 
erally curves and contracts its abdomen, 
much as if to sting, which is probably 5 
necessary to enable it to disgorge the | on en 
food when the stomach is not full. The | 
curving of .ihe abdomen is not always 
done, The tongue of the giving bee dur- Establish a 
ing the operation is curved back under Home of 
her chin’ nearly as close as it is nor- | Your Own 
mally carried when not in use. 

The abdomen of the taking bee palpi- Read “THE CORN BELT,” a handsome 
tates just as when taking nectar from | § monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
the flowers or honey from a cell. I have containing exact and truthful informa- 
often seen a drone seize the worker by | [tion about farm lands in the West. 
the “cheeks,” tip up the worker's face to | Send 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
a convenient angle, and hang on until year’s subscription to 
either it had no more to give, or he had THE CORN BELT, 
gotten his fill. The sudden show of ton- 209 Adams Street, Chicago, 
gues when a queen or other bee is get- | 
tng food thus is purely a case of trying 
to get dainties, and is not an offering of 
food to their royal mother or distressed 





STOCK PEAS. 


SORCHUM SEED. ESSEX RAPE. 














LAND GERMAN MILLET, HUNGARIAN, etc. 

Aplarists report that propolosin rubbea | + 4 BUSHNELL & CO., St. Louis. 
upon the hands will protect them from 
stinging by the bees. German apiarists 


for wounds 


SEED CORN 


Boone Oo. White, Reid's Yel'ow Dent, Imp. Leam- 
ing; best tested seed $1.50 per bushel; sacks free 
delivered on car for any station in the United 


| States. 
J. C. ANDRAS, JR., 
Manchester, Ill. 


ALFALFA SEED. 


The greatest drouth resister. Pure, plump seed, 
1901. Buy direct from a grower. Write for samples 
, and prices. 
! D. R. GORDEN, Abilene, Kans. 


that 30 bees weigh 5 


To detect adulterat'on in beeswax, burn 
a small piece of wax on a hot iron. Pure 
will 
adulterated 
white, oily smoke of a disagreeable odor, 
which will depend upon the nature of the 


off a 
wax gives a 


give pleas- 





Schachinger, 





Latter-day merchandising many 

| the mail-order business “‘sell- 

tha nurete on we Sag ——— and “saving 
agent's rofits, very large > _ 

of poison in its |S = ~ Very: Sree Bae Ooms 

of these are themselves taking the 


touched the board. has 


houses in 


jagent’s profit, having themselves receiv- 
}ed the goods at second or third hand. 
succeeded in mating @ | among this smaller class, who in truth 





jand in fact manufacture their own goods 
and seil directly from the factory to the 
consumer, is the famous old Elkhart Car- 
riage and Harness Manufacturing Co, of 
Elkhart, Ind. These people handle only 
goods of their own manufacture, and 
| they have no jobbers, agents or middle- 
men. Everything you purchase from 
them comes directly from their factories. 
'There is no doubt about agent's commis- 
sions being avoided in their The 
mammoth proportions to which their bus- 
iness has grown proves that the people 
realize that there is a great saving to 
them in dealing direct with this firm. 
Every kind of light vehicle and harness is 
jin their line. They publish a large illus- 


Bees 
when put out of 


as it should 
of con- 


It is some- 


the next day, to case. 


to calm down; 
fly 


able 


Rocky 


Senator Swink of Ford, Colo., | trated catalog, which our readers should 
proposes to spend $10,000 on a bee exhibit have. They will be pleased to mail it to 
at the St. Louis World's Fair. j4ny one writing for it. 














WHY FRET AND WORRY? 


HE farmer shown in the illustration is 
the picture of despair, because he has 
been using cheap, poorly-made Binder 

Twine. It is an illustration of the old adage, 
“Save at the tap and leak at the bung.” 
He isa loser in every way— in time,in money, 
and intemper. A FARMER WHO USES 


DEERING 
BINDER TWINE 


HAS NO TROUBLE, because it is made 
upon honor, and is just what the tag says 
it is, ‘even and long, smooth and strong.”’ 
It is made from the best qualities of fibre in 
the largest Twine Mills in the world, where 
one-third of the world's supply of binder 
twine is made. 700,000 farmers used Deer- 
ing Binder Twine iast season, and they 
will all use it again this year. 


Manufactured by 


DEERING HARVESTER COMPANY 


, U.S.A. 





World's Greatest Manufacturers of Binders, Head- 
ers, Mowers, Reapers, Corn Binders,Corn Shockers, 
Huskers and Shredders, Rakes, Twine and Oil. 











Dept. B. 


SEED CORN. 


We have a few hundred bushels of first-class Seed Corn left yet. 
dried and of strong vitality. Guaranteed to grow if you do your part. SUT- 
TON’S FAVORITE WHITE, PREMIUM YELLOW DENT and IMPROVED 
WORLD'S FAIR (yellow). 
catalog and samples. Address T. N. SUTTON & SON, Mason City, IIL, 


Fire- 


You can’t miss it on this corn. Send stamp for 


All Corn of Our Own Raising. 











BELLE CITY 


FEED and 
ENSILAGE 
CUTTER 


with blower car- 

















BELLE CITY THRESHER 


A time and money saver for 
A small Thresher of great ca- 


the farmer. Full line of 
ity, that can be run by 
hight powerand operated by 
m™m 


TREAD 
POWERS 


Write for Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price 
List—FREE. 
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Tire Wheels 


Forfarm 
Any Size to fit any Skein. 
MADB ONLY BY TER 
HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO. 

Havana, 


mL. 
manofac 
We ose he yr 
down trucks in the U. 8. 
= Write for Price. 


Live Stock 









= ome 


poqods oq) 3° epeeg OG) S3007044 57 
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DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES 

May 7-S—Colin Cameron, Herefords, Kan- 
sas City. 

June 19—C. E. McLane, Danville, Ind, at 
Indianapolis. Double Standard Polled 
Durhams. i 
The “National Hereford Exchange 


under the management of T. F. B. Soth- 
am, as follows: 

May 27-29, 1902.—Omaha. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 
June 10-11—Combination sale, W. C. Mc- 

Gavock, Manager, Chicago. 
Aug. 6, 1902—Berkshires; A. J. Lovejoy & 
Son, Roscoe, I)! 


Aug. 8, 1902.—Combination sale, Kansas | 
City, Mo. | 
Sept. 17, 192.—Combination State Fair 


sale, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Oct. 1, 1%2.—Combination State Fair sale, 
Springfield, Ill. 

Oct. 2-23, 192.—Combination 
sale, Kansas City, Mo. 
Nov. 6, 1902.—Combination 
Louis, Ill; Manager, ‘ 

Carlinsville, Ill 
NATIONAL SHORTHORN 
AND SALES. 


Hog Show 


East St 
Anderson, 


sale 


H.C 





May 9—-At Columbia, Mo., Boone County 
Shorthorn Breeders’ sociation. | 
May 14—At Kansas City, Mo.; W. T. and |; 
H. R. Clay, Plattsburg, Mo. 

October 22. 192—Geo, W. Jessup, Rock- 
ville, Ind.; Charles F. Mills, Clerk, 


Springfield, Ll. 


Dec. 3, 1%2—Combination sale Berkshires, 
Manager A. J. Lovejoy, Roscoe, IlL.; 
Clerk, Charles F. Mills, Springfield, Il. | 


SHOCK CORN VS. ENSILAGE IN 
SER FEEDNG 





ST 





A co-operative experiment in steer feed- | 


ing is being carried on under the direction 
of Prof. H. W. Mumford of the Illinois 
Agricultural College at the farm of E. D. 
Funk, Shirley, Illinois. Mr. C. B. Dorsey, 
a student of the College of Agriculture, is 
looking after the details of the feeding. 
The object of the experiment is to deter- 

whether shock corn or ensilage 
best ration for beef making. 


mine 
the 


eight-month calves were divided into two | 
of them getting a ration largely pees 
of shock corn with a minimum amount of | Price 


lots, one 


SHOWS |,,, 


City 


cative of 


| Value 
tion of the breeding of Little Giant dem- 
onstrates that his calves come legitimate- 


is | 
Fifty | per the situation is presented as follows: 








The iilustration above is a_ portrait 


from life by Ceci] Palmer of the bu!) Lit- 


Giant 104316. There will be a number 


alves in the Cameron sale at Kansas 


May 7 and 8 from him, and a large 


per cent of the cows to be sold will be in 


ilf to him. The calves here will be indi- 


f those to come, and will furnish 


|}buyers a gauge by which to estimate the 


the in-calf cows. An examina- 


jin 
| brated 
| Cameron's 


| Richard 


| Richard 24, 


| Clark's show 


ly by their rich quality and sappy mellow- 
ness. Little Giant was bred by that prince 
of breeders, Thomas Clark of Beecher, II. 
addition to being a calf of his cele- 
Jessie 3d 10908 (also the dam of Mr, 
Peerless Wilton 35th), by Sir 
2d, that noted landmark of the 
breed, he had for a sire Mr. Clark’s prize 
winning 50734. Lars not only com- 
b nes the best blood of the Grove 3d, Sir 
Anxiety and Lord Wilton, but 
some of the greatest of Mr. 
cattle. Little Giant is the 
third grandson of Sir Richard 2d, that Mr. 


Lars 


is sire of 








Cameron has used in his Lochiel herd. It 


is in proof that he transmt to his 
progeny the true Hereford characteristics 
inherited from his ancestors. Mr. Clark 


found in Colin Cameron of Lochiel, Ari- 
zona, a ready purchaser for Little Giant 
at a large figure because of the excep- 
tional calves coming from a bull—Peerless 
Wilton 35th—previous!y him and out 
of the same dam, Jessie 3d. The expected 
nappened jin Little Giant proving a 
breeder. ‘The third annual sale, 
per advertisement elsewhere in this issue, 
Kansas City May 7 and 8. 


sold 


has 


fine as 





occurs in 








CAUSE OF THE ADVANCE, 


Producers and consumers are alike 


| deeply interested in the prices of meats. 
These have already reached a point which 
compels the average purchaser of 


meat 
for home consumption to think of curtail- 
ing the family allowance and to inquire as 
to the cause of the rise. Just now the so- 


called beef trust is being held responsible 


for the advance, and the daily press is 


teeming with evidence of its guilt. 


In a recent issue of a metropolitan pa- 
“In Eastand West alike the action of the 
at trust in steadily forcing up the 
of meat to the dealer and to the 


on > is arousi atte i ) . 
whole oats and clover hay. The other lot | public is arousing attention and protest 


gets exactly the same amount of oats and | 


cléver hay, but the calves in this lot get | the 
stover in the form of | Selling in the local markets at a price 


their corn and corn 


silage. Equal acreage of silage and shock | PT 
corn were set aside for this work so that /4re 
| better 
whether | have raised the price of dressed meat be- 
}cause they are being compelled by lack of 


at the end of the experiment Prof. Mum- 
ford will be able to determine 
more pounds of beef can be made from an 


acre of silage or from an acre of shock | . 
Careful records are also available | Yet the market reports of to-day show 


corn. 


showing the relative cost of harvesting | 
and feeding the silage and shock corn to | 
The calves | Were a 


be used in this experiment. 


the home of the trust, is feeling 
Meat is already 


Chicago 
effects of proximity. 


ohibitive to many families, and there 
no indications of any change for the 
Packers are maintaining that they 


supply to pay more for the live animals. 
that the receipts of hogs, sheep and calves 
for the half week are greater than they 
year ago, and that the cattle re- 


will be turned to grass about the middle |ceipts are only slightly less, 


of May and gains through the summer | 


season observed. The animals used in 
this experiment will be finished on silage 
and shock corn next fall and winter. 

The outcome of this experiment will be 
looked for with much interest, not only by 
eattle feeders, but dairymen. The latter 
are quite generally agreed that for milch 
cows it is far better to put the corn crop 
into the silo than into shocks; but steer 
feeders have not reached the conclusion 
that corn ensilage is so much superior to 
shock corn for beef making as to warrant 


the increased cost for storage and 
handling. Possibly, too, there is 
not so much difference between 
the value of an acre of corn as 


ensilage and that of the same cured dry, 
when the latter is handled properly, as is 
assumed by some of the silo enthusiasts. 
At least that was the testimony of the 
investigations made by Prof. Sanborn a 
number of years ago at the Missouri Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Since that 
time the corn harvester and shredder 
have come into use, and these enable the 
farmer to handle the corn crop much 
more easily and in a manner to insure far 
better results than when the corn had to 
be cut by hand, be put into shocks and 
these allowed to stand in the fleld until 
needed for feed. 


$25,000 FOR SEVEN SHORTHORNS. 





Perhaps the most noteworthy sale of 
registered cattle made in this country or 
in England or in Scotland since the famed 
Mills sale in New York, was announced 
at the Bothwell Shorthorn sale at Chi- 
cago. G. M. Casey of Shawnee Mound, 
Mo., through his herd manager, E. B. 
Mitchel, purchased from J. C. Robbins & 
Son of Horace, Ind., the great herd bull, 
Choice Goods, the undefeated show cow, 
Ruberta and her calf, Cicely and calf, 
Clarissa and the dam of Ruberta, 

The price was given out as $25,000, and 
is said to be the highest figures paid in 
this country since the Mills sales. Choice 
Goods, it is said, was figured at a higher 
price than any bull has brought in the 
last twenty years. 

This acquisition to the already great 
herd of Mr. Casey at Shawnee Mound 
should make his herd pre-eminently the 
winner at this fall’s shows. Certainly with 
the addition of these seven head no Short- 
horn herd in the country contains more 
noted or high-priced animals. Mr. Casey 
is certainly to be congratulated upon his 
securing of these noted Shorthorns.—Tele- 
gram. 


Abortion Prevented 


Saved a Calf — Saved a Foal. 


“TI lost four calves and 
Hi ood had three more cows that 





showed signs of abortion. 

Fi arm One lost her calf the year 

ri before at a little over 8 

At bortion months. She was about 
Cure 7 months along and her 


udder was badly swollen. 
I gave her Hood Farm Abortion Cure as 
directed for three weeks. The swelling all 
left her and two months later she dropped 
the best calf on the farm. I had a mare 
that showed signs of abortion. Gave her this 
remedy and she came around all right and 
foaled a living colt.” R, C., THompson, 
Dows, Iowa. 

Two sizes—$1 and $2.50. Large four times 
dollar size. 25c. additional to any railroad 
express point in the U. 8. Send for pamph- 
lets on Abortion and Failure to Breed. 
Mention this paper. Address 

C. I. HOOD CO,, Lowell. Mass. 





G. F. Swift of the firm of Swift & Co., 
refused to speak of the so-called trust, 
and expressed his ignorance of any com- 
bination or trust composed of packers. 
Officials of Nelson Morris & Co. denied all 
knowledge of the proceedings and refused 
to speak on the subject. 

J. P. Bowles, president of one of the 
largest commission firms in the city, the 


that the advance was caused by a com- 
bination or trust. 

The packing house buyers purchased 
beef on the hoof in the pens this aft - 


|100 in Chicago. 


the 
Bowles Live Stock Commission company, | they 
stated that he did not believe the report | another month rolls by. 





know that there was but little corn raised 
in those last year. It advanced 
from 30 to 60 and 6 cents a bushel, and 
under this increase it cost $10 a month to 
feed a steer or heifer, where formerly % 
was sufficient to do it. 

“The average gain of cattle in weight is 
2-3 pounds a month. Figure out that 
you've got to feed each one a period of 
six months until it attains the 
marketable weight of 1,350 to 1,400 pounds, 
and it won't take long to also figure where 
the extra cost comes in, 
ant increase in price of the steaks at the 
butcher's counter, 

“I will stake my reputation as a beef 
that even under the existing 
high prices cattle are not more than pay- 


states 


five or 


producer 


ing out. IL know it to be a fact. There 
is only one conclusion to arrive at. The 
increase is the result in the high prices of 
feeding and the inferior quality of beef 


incident to the short rations. The cattle, 
are being killed below normal. They 
up to the average weight, by 


too, 
don’t come 
a good deal 
Beeves that I have National 


sent to the 


|Stock Yards in East St. Louis lacked sev- 


en to eight pounds per 100 in killing. If 
any attempt was made to restore quota- 
tions to their former basis packers would 
lose heavily. These same conditions pre- 


| vailed in 1882, following the drouth that 


prevailed in the stock producing belt of 
the South and Southwest the year pre- 
vious. Only then the prices were higher, 
the choicest beeves selling at $9.65 per 
The best cattle now are 
quoted at $7.50. 

“If people 
so-called 
will kick 


are clamoring now against 
influence of the combine 
louder than ever before 
I make the pre- 
diction that beef will make a far greater 
advancement. The trade may reasonably 
expcct an increase of at least 1% cents, if 
not 2 cents, per pound. It is bound to 


noon from $4.50 up to $7.50 a hundred jcome, for there is no reserve stock avail- 


weight, paying the latter price only for 
the fine export grades, of which Chicago 


jable, outside of lowa, among the farmers, 
|That state raised the only corn crop in 


markets never see a pound. The average |the union last year, and it is pretty well 


price for the best of the cattle intended | fixed for cattle. 


In fact, the whole coun- 


for the Chicago market was $6.50 a hun- | try is looking to Iowa for a supply. It is 


dred weight. 


true there are some professional feeders 


Round steak at the retail counters is be- lin Illinois and Missouri, like myself, who 


ing sold for 12 and 16 cents a pound, 
against the 10 cents which was its former 
price. 
26 cents, in contrast to its former 16 cents, 
while porterhouse is ranging from 20 to 28 
cents a pound, in place of from 16 to 18 
cents. 

The situation in pork is the same as in 





have cattle, men who make a business of | 


beef production and speculate in it the 


Sirloin is’ retailing at 18 and 20 and |Same as they do in grain or other com- 
| modities, 
| because they had neither the means nor 
|disposition to 
| dangerous speculative proposition in these 


but farmers are entirely out, 


tackle such a seemingly 


uncertain times. It is only the men who 


beef. Live hogs were bought yesterday |had nerve to take dangerous risks who 


at prices slightly above the average. 


}can contribute to the beef supply of the 


New York butchers, to the number of | country now, and at best their stock is 


200, will close their shops because of the | Limited. 
|tressingly light in all quarters. I 
; about 600 head, but they are costing me a 


prohibitive price of meat. 

Philadelphia butchers are 
farmers to sell directly to them. 

Attleboro (Mass.) citizens declare they 
will abstain from eating meat. 

Butchers in various cities say they have 
been blacklisted by the trust, and will sue 
for damages. 

The packers, as shown by the following 
table, are only paying 1 cent a pound more 
for live animals than they were a year 
ago: 


arousing 


Average Price Per Cwt. 


Cattle Hogs. Sheep. 
Apen. 36, BR ..<c.s $6.50 $6.80 $5.50 
April 16, 1901 ...... 5.50 5.80 4.50 


Dealers are being forced to pay 3 and 4 
cents a pound more than formerly to the 


packers. This table shows the burdens 
the consumers have had to shoulder: 
Price Per Price Per 
Pound, 1902. Pound,1901. 
Round steak ............ 12@16c 8@10c 
Sirloin steak ........... 18@25c 12@1l6c 
Porterhouse steak ....20@28c 16@18c 
POC DMS hake odssisced 12@l4c 8@10c 
Pork tenderloin ........ 20c 12@léc 
a ees ere 16c 12c 
BEN: ahaicated: cadsennes ous léc 12@l4c 
eee - .16@18¢ l4c 
} 7 7 a- 


A FEEDER’S VIEW.—Turner McBain 
of Columbia, Mo., one of the largest cat- 
tle feeders in Missouri, was in St. Louis 
a few days since and expressed himself to 
a reporter as follows: 

“All of this talk about the combine be- 
ing responsible for this is pure, unmiti- 
gated rot. I don't believe there is a single 
big..packing firm to-day but that would 
be glad to be relieved of its present con- 
tracts and turn over such profits as it is 
making to any one who would assume the 


obligation. The fact of the matter is, 
Swift, Armour, Nelson Morris and the 


rest of them are losing money right now. 
The drouth which prevailed last summer 
through the states of Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Indian Territory and 


The supply of fat cattle is d's- 
have 
small fortune 
ket.”’ 

Mr. McBain said that the existing con- 
ditions, with additional increases in prices 
}from time to time, would continue until 
|Srass came, when there would be some re- 
lief. ‘Another thing,”’ he concluded, “that 
|has contributed to all of this is the un- 
|usual exportations of American meats to 
jforeign countries, where there exists a 
general deficiency in beef supplies. The 
demand has not struck our wheat and 
other cereals with such force, but it has 
hit cattle hard.” 


to get ready for the mar- 





THE KANSAS CITY ANGUS SALE. 
A sale that should attract general at- 
tention throughout the Central West and 
South west, is the Angus auction to be 
held at Kansas City May 6. In the first 
place it is the only Angus auction sched- 
uled for Kansas City this spring, thereby 
affording the only opportunity to farmers, 
ranchmen and breeders to secure ser- 
viceable bulls of this great market top- 
ping breed at public valuation. In the 
second place it is contributed to by some 
of the oldest and best breeders of the 
“bonnie blacks,” men that are entitled to 
the confidence and are worthy the patron- 
age of the best buyers. It is under the 
management of W. C. McGavock, Mt. Pu- 
|laski, Ill., and is held in response to re- 
|quests received by Manager McGavock in 
the territory tributary to Kansas City, 
|that an Angus sale be made there this 
spring. It is the business of this gentle- 
man to assist in the distribution of these 
cattle wherever they are needed and 
wanted, and he feels that the spring of 
1902 should not be permitted to pass with- 
out an Angus auction at “the gateway of 
the West.” We trust his efforts to ac- 
commodate the public will be appreciated. 





| xtreme prices are not expected, but we 
| trust a good crowd of representative stock 


other 


men will assemble on this occasion and 


with the result- | 


I know this from experience, | 


' 
| W. J. TURPIN, Carro!lton, Mo., who is | 
one of the oldest Angus breeders in the 
State, consigns the show bull Grapewood 


yearling that he had intended 
showing this fall, but since he has aban- 
doned the idea of exhibiting he purposes 
jto give some one who may desire to pos- 
| winner a chance to procure 
|Grapewood Celsus is of the famous Nose- 


Celsus, a 


sess a one. 


|gay family, and is sired by McHenry 
|King J8th, a near relative to the Mc- 
| Henry champion. 

BERRY LUCAS, Hamilton, Mo., sells 


;the noted show and breeding bull Maple 
Leaf Dewey, also of the celebrated Nodse- 
|gay family and sired by a son of Black- 
bird King, the sensational bull in the 
great Leslie & Burwell show herd of 1881. 
A youngster with a grand back and un- 
usual development at the heart girth is 
Maple Leaf Primo, sired by Heather 
Duke, the sire of the champion Aberdeen- 
Angus bullock at the International Expo- 
siton of 1901, and a son of the celebrated 
champion Heather Lad 2d. 

Maple Leaf Primo is from a Cova 
Pride dam and should develop into a su- 
perior stock bull. Mr. Lucas also contrib- 
jutes four splendid females, mostly of the 
| Nosegay tribe and sired by the grand old 
| Stock bull Balwyllo and that massive son 
of Blackbird King, the champion Nugget 
}of Cottage Grove. Missouri is strongly 
| represented, but Kentucky with her 
| Prides, Ericas, Heroines and Queen Moth- 
lers from the herd of W. W. Massie of 
|Paris, give evidence that the blue grass 
|state is still in the front rank as a pro- 
ducer of high-class pure-bred cattle. 

THE ILLINOIS HERDS of O. A. Bridg- 
|ford of Joy and I. D. Webster, Pleasant 
| Hill, have each choice contributions from 
jthem. It is the largest Angus bull offer- 
jing made in Kansas City in recent years, 
jand no one in need of a bull can afford 
to miss this great sale held just at the 
season when bulls are needed and to suit 
the convenience of bull buyers. The cata- 
log is interesting and can be had on appli- 
cation to W. C. McGavock, Mt. Pulaski, 
Ill. A full list of the consignors will be 
found on this page. 


| 





VACCINATION TO PREVENT BLACK- 





LEG. 
| Blackleg is the most common disease 
jand at the same time the cause of the 


greatest amount of loss to farmers and 
stockmen of any cattle disease in the ter- 
ritory. Every one is so familiar with the 
disease that a description of the condi- 
tion seen on post mortem examination is 
| unnecessary. Stockmen know that young 
| cattle, and especially fat calves, or those 
gaining rapidly in flesh are the ones most 
llikely to take the disease and that they 
usually die from twelve to thirty-six 
| hours after the first symptoms are seen. 

| In many cases the farmer does not know 
|the best means to be used in dealing with 
| this disease, but continues to use some of 
|the popular remedies that do not cure and 
are worse than useless in preventing the 
|disease. The user may have confidence in 
;such remedies as roweling and nerving, 
| when they give no protection to the ani- 
mal in any degree. The cause of blackleg 
jis a germ, and any wounds made in the 
skin will increase the chances for infec- 
‘tion. 

It has been but a few years since it was 
necessary to try to convince every stock- 
man against his will that the tick was the 
means of carrying Texas fever from 
southern cattle to northern cattle. At the 
Present time very few disbelieve the “tick 
theory” and as a result there are fewer 
cases of fever every year and eventually 
the loss from this disease will amount to 
very little. At the present time vaccina- 
tion to prevent blackleg is to a great 
many something new and they are slow to 
place confidence in a remedy for a disease 
that has always been so fatal. Vaccina- 
tion has been extensively tried during the 
past few years, and the results prove that 
it is a very effective means of preventing 
the disease. A great many inquiries are 
received asking for a cure for this disease, 
but there is no remedy to offer as a cure. 
Prevention is the only safe course, and 
vaccination is the only means that can be 
successfully used as a preventive. The 
process of vaccination is simple. 

The disease is more prevalent during 
jthe spring and fall and for this reason 
|the station desires at this time to ac- 
| quaint those interested with the necessity 
for vaccination.—Press Bulletin, Okla- 
{homa Experiment Station. 





| MESSRS. GENTRY BROS., Sedalia, 
| Me..have 12Shorthorn bulls ranging in age 
from 1 to 2 years that they would like 
|to sell in a bunch and would make it to 
any one’s advantage who wants that 


beef-producing sections was the primary |take these splendid animals at fair val- | number to go and see them. There are 


cause of the existing conditions. You 


| uations. 


;8 reds, 3 red and white and 1 dark roan. 
t 


STOCK NOTES. 


MR. C. N. MOORE, Lee’s Summit, Mo., 
has a strong herd of Herefords, and he 
knows how to breed and handle cattle. 


MESSRS. STEWARD & HUTCHEON’S 
Herefords at Greenwood, Mo., are in 
splendid shape, and they expect to show 
some young things this fall that will not 





| | disgrace their herd. 


| MR. F. L. HACKLER, Lee’s Summit, 


Mo., has a small but choice herd of Short- 
|horns that is bound to make its mark un- 
der its present management. We will have 
more to say of this herd later. 





MESSRS. POWELL BROS., Lee’s Sum- 
mit, Mo., are offering 12 Shorthorn bulls 
for sale that are undoubtedly as good as 
they ever bred, and are nearly all of 
Scotch-topped Renick Rose of Sharon; 
heavy coated; reds in color, and they can 
| be bought worth the money if taken soon. 
They will be pleased to show them to any 
one interested. 


THE AUGUSTUS SALE.—The sale of 
Shorthorns, property of Mr. G. H. Augus- 
tus, Paris, Ill., held at Kansas City, Mo., 
on the 15th inst., was fairly well attended. 
The offering was not in high flesh, and 
the best cattle sold low. Forty-six head 
made an average of about $1%. People 
wanting snaps in Shorthorns missed it in 
not attending this sale. 





COL. G. M. CASEY, Shawnee Mound, 
Mo., has purchased through his manager, 
| Mr. E. B. Mitchell, from Messrs. J. G. 
| Robbins & Sons, Horace, Ind., the follow- 
jing Shorthorns: The great herd and show 
|bul!l, Choice Goods; the undefeated show 
| cow, Ruberta and her calf; Cicely, cham- 
pion of England and Canada and ealf; 
Clarissa, and the dam of Ruberta, for $25,- 











| 000, which is the highest price paid in this | 


jcountry since the great New York Mills 
With th’s addition to Col. Casey's 


sale. 


already noted herd he becomes the owner | 


of undoubtedly more high-priced prize- 
winning Shorthorns than are contained in 
any other herd in the world. 

THE 


WAY TO SOW 


CORN. 


COWPEAS 





I want to tell how I sow my cowpeas in 


than I did befére, 

pea-sowing device which is at- 
my disc-cultivator. This can 
attached at the last plowing of the 
corn and sow the peas over the row of 
;corn as you plow it. You can either sow 
|peas or beans broadcast over the row, or 
drill a row on either side of the standing 
corn. 


| I use a 
| tached to 
| be 





jit benefits the corn by being all over the 
|ridge, and I 


| 
| Besides they are so much more easily 


corn, and | th nk I have got better results | 


am sure you get more peas. | 


IN | 


I like broad-casting best, as I think | 


| picked, as there is nothing in the center of 
|your corn row to bother you in picking. 1 | 


|have tried drilling a row with a one-horse 
corn planter in center of rows, but I like 
the other way better, as you can sow for 


operation. With this attachment you can 
see what you are doing and can sow just 


as Many peas per acre as you want. 


D. R. THOMAS; 





Rien wers cattle. Horses and jacks; 
oland- na hogs, Bronze Turk: B - 
mouth Rocks. Riven Paendcaxsuie se 


8 
R. F. D. No. 1 
ot MONETT, MO. 
BULLS: One 2-yr., three yr’s.;2 reds,2 roans:3 

* of Easterday family and 1 Cambridge 
Rose; good quality; Bates bred; will sell ata bar- 
gain if axel O 

a nor PAgrece 

L. G. JONES, Towanda, Ill. 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Angora Goats, Light Brahma and 

Golden Seabright ke tock eggs sale. 

Oall on or Slee avin - - 
J.J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 


CLOVER LEAF FARM HEREFORDS. 
FRom the best imported and native strains. Farm 
2 miles from station; telephone. 
Correspondence solicited. ty 
months, for sale. W. G. SWINN. 
Bois D’Arc, Mo., Greene Co , on Memphis BR. R 


ENGLISH Be¢ Potiea Latte. 


Pure blooded and 
fine stock. 
L. K. HASELTINE, Dorchester. Greene Co., Me 











peas or beans and plow your corn at one | 
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THIRD 
ANNUAL 


SALE 


OF THE— ~ 


SAN RAFAEL HEREFORDS 


Colin Cameron, Lochiel, Arizona, will sell 
Stock Pavilion, Kansas City, Mo., on 


WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, MAY 7 and 8, 1902 
90 Head of Registered Herefords. 


78 COWS—Nearly all of them in calf or with calves at foot. 
12 BULLS—Strong, lusty fellows, ready for immediate use, 
A selected draft from an old established heard of 1,000 head. 


The San Rafael Herefords are Arizona range bred, raised 
, on 2 
: grasses, in fenced pastures, are in perfect health, have vr 














| 


at Public auction in the fine 


5 


strong constitu- 
tions, and are in every way a desirable and 
nooe Ny y profitable kind of cattle to 
Bulls strong in the best blood of the breed have been used i 
E n this her 
for years. The opportunity is unequaled for breeders, and especially = 
beginners, to secure strictly well-bred cattle at their own prices. 











ir FOR CATALOGUES 
3 Address 


C R. THOMAS, 


225 W. | 2th St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


~~ sss 











PEERLESS WILTON 35'= Joras 
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KANSAS CITY’S ONLY 


Aberdeen-Angus 
AUCTION 


OF THE SEASON 
AT THE FINE STOCK SALE PAVILION 


Stock Yards, Kansas City Mo., 


TUESDAY, 
May 6,1902 


35 Bulls.50 HEAD.«I5 Females 


‘FROM THE HERDS OF 


J. TURPIN, Carro//ton,Mo. JOHN D. BLACKWELL, 
H. REA & SON, ee Fayette, Mo. 
arrollton, Mo. " 
BERRY LUCAS, Hamirton, Mo. MARION C. STONE, ee Mo. 
H. H. ANDERSON, Laredo,Mo, °F: HANNA, Torti, Mo. 
N. R. TRACY, Trenton, Mo. I. D. WEBSTER, 
Pleasant Hill, {//, 


W. M. ENGLAND, Ca//ao, Mo. 
0. A. BRIDGFORD, Joy. 1 


J. B. WITHERS, 
Missouri City, Mo. W.W. MASSIE, Paris, Ky. 


The offering is a good, useful one, combining individual merit with choice 
blood lines, and affords the only opportunity that has been or likely will be 


W. 
J. 





AUCTIONEERS. 
J. ZACK WELLS, 


Live Stock Auctioneer, Sweet Springs, Mo. 
Sales made anywhere on earth. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


R. W. MITCHELL, 
LIVE STOOK AUCTIOEEER vine, wo 


§a7-I breed pure bred cattle and hogs, hos 
of patrons sey = know how to sell them. Write fo: 
terms and 


W. D. ROSS 


OTTERVILLE, MO. 


Live Stock Auctioneer, 
Your Patronage solicited. Terms bl} 


H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE. 
Good young bulls for sale. Carlinville, 1) 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Cotswold and Shropshire 

Sheep. Bulls ready for service. Some 

choice boars and 15 bucks for sale at 

reasonable prices. The pure Scotch bulls 

Violets Prince 145,647 and Golden Sym- 
pathy 151,656 in service. 

JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 

R. NOBLE, Breeder of Registered Hereford 

* Cattle; Sir Garfield No. 92998, a grandson of 

Garfield 7,015 heads the herd. Young stock for 

ale. OTTERVILLE. ILL. 























pr ted this spring to secure at Kansas City serviceable bulls and breed 
ing females of this great murket-topping breed at public valuation. 


DON’T MISS IT. FOR CATALOCUE ADDRESS 


W. © McGAVOCK, 


Manager, Mt. Pulaski, Il. 


Auctioneers: COL. F. M. WOODS and assistants. 
SPeeoceoecceoseoososos 


ST. Louis NATIONAL Stock YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Lonis. Shippers should 
see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National - Stock - Yards. 


C. @. KNOX, V.-Pres. C.T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mgr. 


“Sunny Slope Herefords.” 


HEAD FOR SALE, consisting of 40 goed 
10 2-year-old heifers bred, 60 
8 ay gh two years old. 


T 
ces 0 
ous a. = Raw of the above cattle. Write or 


©. A. STANNARD, Emporia, Kan. 
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POLLED DURHAMS, 
All double standard; all good colors and all good 


ones. Bulls for sale, 
DOD & COTTEY, Knox City, Mo. 


yTa= name of SAM W. COX has appeared tothe 

Colman’s Rural World longer than 
breeder in 16th 
to-date Po- 
hoice Pi ith 
you want an: we 
O. & Ft. 8. branch of 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
Let 
MletAed ft rateson choice Females 
S41 and Bulls that will sire 
[iheo-winners, J.P. Vis- 
ERING,B.13, Melville,Ii. 
SHORTHORNS. 
Laddie 119, at head of herd. Yi 
cana ae 
POWELL BROS.. Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
HEREFORDS 
20 Registered Hereford Bulls, from 8 to 
2 months old; 10 nice Yearling Heifers, 
fine as silk; 10 2-year-old Heifers, bred te 
choice bulls. Herd contains 135 head. Call 
on or address 


N. E. MOSHER&SON, Salisbury, Mo. 
=2"AUXVASSE HERD. 


Shorthorn Bulls, Southdown Sheep and Berkshire 
a Choice breeding. Individual merit. Stock 
sold worth the money. Callon or address 





Write him in if 
South \ ag iaenta K. 
m. 









FARM 











C. A. McCue, Auxvasse, M 


; pny 
Dana’s.2.EAR LABELS 
ee ee 

thousands of practical farmere, breeders and Veteri- 
“iL: DANA, TO Main Ste West Lebanon, N. Ht 














Breeder of REGISTERED SHORT- 


V. D. DIERKER, orn cartun poanp cuiNa 


HOGS, PLYMOUTH ROCK POULTR Y. BARRED WHITE AND BUFF. 
Your trade solicited. Eggs $2 per setting. St. Charities, Mo. 


Blackwater Shorthorns. ‘0".” 








BLACKWATER, 
Herd headed by the Cruickshank Bull, Orange Hero 152,685 by Godoy. a 
pare Bates, with individual merit the standard. Young stock of both sex for sale. 








Registered Shorthorn Cattle 


AND POLAND-CHINA HOGS, 
Bred and For Sale by H. A. BARBER, WINDSOR, MO. 


TEBO LAWN HERD OF SHORTHORNS 


——-OWNED BY— 


CG. M. GASEY, SHAWNEE MOUND. HENRY COUNTY, MO. 


Raliway ‘Station, Clinton, iMo. 

LINES OF BREEDING—‘“‘The Casey Mixture,’ Cruickshanks and other Scotch cat- 

tle, — and Renick Rose Colyale ‘asoes.” 
bred by Wm. Duthie; tmp. Vieter " 

bred by W. S. Marr; ee bred by Col. C. E. ; Vieter Bashfu! 
152787, bred by J. R. Crawford & Sons; Vieter bred by T. J. Wallace & Son 
and Secttish , bred by Hanna & Co. 
Address all correspondence to 


E. B. MITCHELL, MGR., CLINTON, MO., RURAL ROUTE NO. 1. 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JAGKS 


rns Scotch or Scotch To; . Berkshires best blood in America 
Stock of all ages and both sex for ale. Gallon or adress, N. H. GENTRY, Supa.is, Mo. 
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sTALLIONS ADVERTISED. 


ollowing stallions adertised in the 
WORLD for the season of 1902 
re well worthy of patronage: 

“7 Roy, 2:24%, by Red Heart; Henry 
Heineman, Ballwin, St. Louis Co., Mo. 
ound! 2:10 by Blectricity; Alexander 
& Renshaw, Tipton, Cooper Co., Mo. 
Wilkesby 33333, by Red Wilkes; W. F. 
pocahontas, Cape Girardeau Co., 


The f 
RUR AL 


Schade, 
Mo 
Monitor R 

§. Perdee, 
Mongold 28652, 
Allandort; R. C. Brownlee, 
son Co., Mo. 

Monward 18417, by Hudson, 2831, son of 
<entucky Prince, 2470. Dr. William Col- 
man, Sterling, Rice Co., Kan. 

Woodsprite, by Nutwood, 600; Lime- 
store Artist, 989, by Artist Montrose 51, 
and the great show jack Limestone Mam- 
moth 298; L. M. Monsees & Son, Smith- 
ton, Pettis Co., Mo. 

Mondorf 22009, by Allandorf, 2:19%, son 
of Onward; Thos. H. Moore, Troy, Lin- 


ussell 33727, by Alley Russell; 
Walker, Vernon Co., Mo. 

Matinee record 2:26%, by 
Holden, John- 


D. 


I 


coln Co., Mo. 

Wilkesgold 26360, son of Red Wilkes; H. 
H. Eisenbath, Josephville, St. Charles 
Co., Mo. 





THE FAIR RACES. 





The advertisements of the programs of 
the Missouri State Fair at Sedalia, com- 
mencing Aug. 18, and of the Columbia, 
Mo., Fair, commencing Aug. 5, will be 
found in this issue. The State Fair en- 
tries close June 2, and the Columbia Fair 
entries close June 20. The Columbia en- 
tries have been reopened, as many of the 
horsemen were not ready to enter as ear~- 
iy as this. Horsemen, however, will have 
no excuse now for not making entries. 
There is plenty of time to see what horses 
can do in the next five or six weeks. So 
there will be but little risk to run. We 
are anxious that all these classes should 
fill, and we feel confident they will fill 
satisfactorily. The 8. W. Missouri Short 
Shipment Circuit will soon be out with a 
fine program. Col. John D. Moore, Circuit 
Secretary, Rich Hill, Mo., writes the 
RURAL WORLD the entries to that cir- 
uit will probably close July 1. 








THE 8S. W. MISSOURI CIRCUIT. 





As we understand by a letter from Col: 
John D. Moore, Circuit Secretary, Rich 
Hill., Mo., the following program has been 
agreed upon for the circuit. For trotters: 
2:40, 2:28, 2:28, 2:18 classes. For pacers: 
2:30, 2:24, 2:17. Free-for-all: Special 3- 
ear-old pace, $300; mixed 2-year-old pac- 
ers and 3-year-old trotters, $200. For the 
2:30 class there is a purse of $1,000, and for 
all the others, trotting and pacing classes, 
purses of $400 each. The circuit is, com- 
posed of Nevada, Rich Hill, Holden, Har- 





risonville and Paola, Kas. The State Fair 
at Sedalia intervenes between the meet- 
ngs at Rich Hill and Holden, so as to 
make no break in the circuit. The Co- 


lumbia and Nevada meetings clash, which 
is unfortunate, but we anticipate the en- 
tries will fill at both those meetings. The 
horsemen of Missouri are to be congratu- 
lated on having so favorable an oppor- 
tunity of testing the merits of their 
horses, 





BLUE BULL NOTES. 


By L. E. Clement, 


I do not know that I can do more for the 
readers of COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 
who are interested in the light harness 
horse than to run over the great brood 
mares whose work has been done here in 
Missouri, some of them still in the har- 
hess. The first one I find in the new 
year book is Amy Lee, 2:14, chestnut 
mare, by Bay Star 11267, a bay, son of 
Daniel Lambert, bred by Dan Mace, and 
died in Clinton County, Mo, Her dam 
was the inbred chestnut mare Nell, by 
Hiatoga. Amy Lee is credited with 11 
winning heats in standard time, and her 
record was made over the Terre Haute 
track in a trial against time. She ap- 
pears now as the dam of Leontina (3), 2:30; 
‘alan, 2:18%; Juba Lee, 2:30, and Lentill, 
“174, four performers by two different 
Sires, 

The next mare is Bay Dixie, by Ab- 
allah, Jr., 5720 (Colman’s). She has no 
record, and is the dam of Monitor Chip- 
bie, ; Monocrat, 2:27%, and Southern 
Lilly, 2:27%, by three different sires, but 
all of which carry the blood of Belmont, 
‘niting the two strains from Abdallah 
*) in both sire and dam. Here is a mare 
‘hose history is yet unwritten. Daughters 

granddaughters will appear in the 

‘ with her, and would have done so be- 
: re this if the policy of the Colman Stock 
wheeler had been to mark all new-comers 
When the “sign was right.” 

Belle Bowen, by Richeleu, son of Mam- 
°rino Chief, is a mare whose sire is not 
now standard. She was the dam of Bon 
3 on, 2:28%, owned by the Elk Hill farm, 
- Saline County, and Reubenstein, 2:29%, 
'y Durango, owned in and about Monett, 
- Barry County, until unsexed and sent 
°0 the market as a high stepper; Bessie, 
one by Marmaduke (commonly known 
rough Lafayette and adjoining counties 
pn Todhunter’s Mambrino), the dam of 
a Standard performers, a trotter and a 
es by different sires; Belle of Water- 
—— by Haldane with a record of 2:0% 
‘pacing), and Governor Page, 2:20% (trot- 
a by Star Ethan 18727, a son of Daniel 
Lambert, 

Betula, by Romulus 271, was taken to 
Sedalia by B. F, Holway. She is the dam 
wig? Hawk, 2:17%, gelded; Star of Sa- 
a «30, in the stud at Sheldon, Mo., and 

elle, by Star of the West, sister to 
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Horse Owners! Use 


Caustic 





Anybody 


cap peep bs pees free = 
‘orms of Lameness, cu 
splints.contracted thrush, 






monia,ete. and endorsed by Adams Ex. 
Dr. 8, A. Tul IT have used your Elixir on one of 
the worst spavins that I ever saw on ® and it entirely cured 
1 I it for matism im my family, 
as good a result, and will ae ee ere 
want of « liniment. 0. B. GOVE, Waits River, 
cures rheumatism, 
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Beware of so-called 
@y oid all blisters; they offer onlytemporary relief if any, 





Star Hawk and Star of Saline and dam 
of the pacing stallion Bonnie Belle, 2:19%, 
by Prodigal 2680, son of Onward. 

Bird, by Harry Thorndale, bred at Inde- 
pendence, Mo., is the dam of Split Second, 
2:28, by Happy Heir, and Correct (pacer), 


2:13%, by Direction. 
Callaway Maid, by Rockaway, dam of 
two—a trotter and a pacer—by a 


thoroughbred horse (Aaron Pennington); 


Gipsey Girl, 2:22, and Price McGrath, 
2:21% (pacing). She is also the dam of 
Dick Smith, 2:174%, by Luke Broadhead, 


son of Belmont. All of these were bred 
in Missouri, and I think all were bred by 
Dr. Howard, owner of Aaron Pennington, 
at Fulton. 

Callie H., by Champion Medium, was 
bred by Dell Barker. She is the dam of 
Fletch Driver, 2:14, and Savannah Maid 
(3), 2:24%4, both pacers, and by different 
sires. 

It is only a short time since I noticed 
that a Kansas writer says breeding a 


may be turned against the second horse, 
as it is seldom that they produce the sec- 
one one. I will chance the effect and take 
the medicine every time. Christine, by 
Strathmore, is owned by Irwin Gordon of 
Nevada, Mo., and is the dam of Gambit, 
2:30; Royal Red, 2:21%, and Patton (pacer), 
2:19%4—another boomerang that exploded 


in bad time for the Kansas man. There 
are possibly more to follow. 
Charm, by Duke’s Norman, is a non- 


standard mare that D. L. Bourn of La 
Belle was sweet on in the days before 
he built his kite track, and she has been 
and gone and done it. She is the dam of 
Leland Stanford, 2:24%, a sire of four, and 
her daughter has produced two. She 
bred speed and perpetuates the same 
quality to both sons and daughters, Cora 
Collins, by Ned Forrest (here we go back 
to the breeding of G. B. Blanchard at 
Marshall, in Saline County) is the dam of 
Tornado, 2:19%, and her daughter pro- 
duced Bob Collins, 2:18. 

Currier Belle, 2:29%, is the mare that 
was campaigned by the Finleys under the 
management of the younger B. P. Finley, 
now of Liberty, Mo. I know nothing of 
the history of the mare since. She is the 
dam of Lady Sudan, 2:28%, by Norval and 





Roxalena, 2:25%, by Hinder Wilkes; both 
are trotters. 
Dainty, by Contractor, is hale and 


hearty at the home of her owner at 
Beamer, on the M., K. & T. She is the 
dam of Crayon, 2:29%, and her daughters 
have produced John R. Slaughter, 2:26%; 
Kate Britton, 2:25; Rose Warren, 2:23%, 
and Tommy Britton, 2:06%. Old Dainty 
has a Woodsprite good enough to make 
another Tommy Britton,, with some of the 
race-horse quality of Hal Frey. 

Daisy Tamblin is a brown mare of un- 
known breeding; so far she has only pro- 
duced speed to Ben McGregor. She is now 
owned by E. Knell of Carthage, Mo., and 
during the lifetime of Ben McGregor was 
bred to nothing else. She has younger 
foals by other sires that will be given 
an opportunity later. She is the dam of 
Bessie T., 2:11%, and Frank Cooley, 2:24%4. 
Dixie, 2:30, one of the famous gray Pilot, 
Jr., sisters, is the dam of Dixie Sprague, 
2:25%, and her daughters have produced 
Baroness, 2:30; Graydon, 2:174; Monitor 
Chippie, 2:27; Monocrat, -.-.%; Southern 
Lilly, 2:27%4; Stonewall, 2:27% (p.), 2:19%, 
and Why Not, 2:20%. 

Dolly, by Champion Searcher (Chiles), is 
the dam of Sally Clinker, 2:13; Susie B., 
2:26% (p.), 2:20%, and her daughters have 
produced Onoto, 2:10%; La Netta, 2:17%; 
Fanette, 2:19%. This takes us through the 
mares in the list of great brood mares 
from A and including D. If any have been 
omitted, let us hear from those who are 
interested. The list will be longer than I 
had expected, and I will take it up again 
at some future time. It will surprise some 
to see how many in the list of great 
brood mares are out of mares already in 
that list. 








CARE OF THE STALLION. 





Dear Editor: I read with much interest 
the article “Care of a Stallion” in your 
last issue. It contains good and useful in- 
formation and should be printed and post- 
ed in every stable where stallions are kept 
for service. 

From the points given about attention to 
the feet, I am led to believe that you are 
the author, and you are just right all the 
time. Next to great kindness and pa- 
tience, the foot care is the most important 
for the stallions are likely. to get feed 
enough, but the proper care of the feet, 
which results in good limbs, is too often 
neglected. The hind feet, particularly, 
should be in correct proportion, to enable 
the animal to cover with comfort, and 
this will insure his being a sure foal get- 
ter. For the hind feet, beware of long 
and deep feet in the front part and ab- 
normally low heels. 


RICH’D BOYLSTON HALL. 





HORSE INTERESTS IN MONROE CoO., 
MO. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I wish to keep 
posted on the horse business of Missouri, 
and think the best way to do it is by 
reading your valuable paper. Find en- 
closed subscription price for another year. 
I own R. H. Simmons 14506, race records: 
Pacing, 2:25; trotting, 2:26%. He is by Sim- 
mons 2744, record, 2:28; dam Mollie; also 
the dam of Grace Simmons, 2:19%, by 
Abdallah 638. R. H. Simmons and two 
of his colts are being worked every day— 
Dr. Knapp, 3 years old, stallion, and Nan- 
cy West, are both very promising. Barr- 
ing all accidents, I will put both of them 
in the list this season. Nancy West is 
pacing half-miles now in 1:10. Yours truly, 

J. W. ENGLISH. 





We call attention to the closing out sale 
of the books on Horse Shoeing by that 
expert farrier, Mr. R. Boylston Hall. 
These books have proved themselves to be 
standard and are widely indorsed by some 
of the best authorities. Orders may be 
sent to Mr. Hall. See advertisement. 





Newton, Aug. 8, 1893. 
Dr. 8S. A. Tuttle. 

Dear Sir: I have used your “Family 
Elixir’ for a bad sprain, and I cannot say 
too much for the immediate relie. I re- 
ceived from it. Yours truly, 





F. L. HOLMAN. 


mare that has produced is a bludgeon that | 








We are indebted to that excellent horse 
paper, the ‘“‘American Horse Breeder” of 
Boston for the cut which appears in this 
week’s RURAL WC RLD of Guy Wilkes, 
115%, and also for the article giving his 
history, etc. We have long been of the 
opinion that Guy Wilkes has been one of 










| whole twelve months, says the ‘Breeders’ 


4 | Gazette.” Be the reason what it may in 

2= each particular case the fact remains that 

& ee ™ |few horses receive as careful grooming in 
Ly apy Sicold weather as they do in warm. Now 

+ pene ei they are shedding or beginn ng to shed 
‘ oe ey their long hair, and if they are not grant- 
"ee |ed an adequate measure of assistance and 
’ ® | the dirt, dandruff and dead hair removed 

mm | the horses will not thrive as they ought. 

}|Take a horse that is commencing to get 

rid of his winter coat; hook him up and 

drive him until he is just warm enough 

to show a slight dampness on the outer 

hair. Then unhook him, shove him back 

in his stall and see what he will do. He 





THE NOTED CALIFORNIA SIRE, GUY WILKES, 2:154. 


our best progenitors of the trotting speed, 


and the list of very fast ones that have 
descended from his loins is ample proof of 
it. Mr. W. W. Estill of Lexington, Ky., 
is the owner of one of his sons, Red 


Chute, and we predict he will become one 
of our great sires. 








2:154 


GUY WILKES, 


Guy Wilkes, whose likeness above was 


4. 


reproduced from a life photograph, was a 


He had a brainy, sensible head and an ex- 
pression of countenance that, to an ex- 
perienced 


horseman, was indicative of 


both courage and a large amount of horse 
sense. His barrel was deep, back short 
ind strong, hips 
jvarters heavily muscled, and his hind 
egs noticeably straight. Taken all in all 
1e Was a grand model of a trotting stal- 
fion, 

| He was bred bv William Dunn of Cin- 
cirnati, O., anu foaled in 1879. His sire 
was George WW 'kes, 2:22. His dam was 
Lady Bunker by, Mambrino Patchen. 
Lady Bunker is also the dam of E1 Mahdi, 
2:254%, and produced four sons that have 
sired standard speed. The second dam of 
Guy Wilkes was Lady Dunn, by Seely’s 
American Star, and she also produced 
the trotter Joe Bunker, 2:19%. The latter 
was got by George Wilkes. The third dam 
of Guy Wilkes was known as the Capt. 
Roberts mare. She enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being the fastest trotter to be 
found in the section where she was own- 
ed, but her pedigree was never made pub- 
lic, 

| Guy Wilkes was bought before reaching 
| maturity by the late William Corbitt, and 
| token to his San Mateo trotting breeding 
establishment, near San Francisco, Cal. 

Mr. Corbitt was so fortunate as to secure 
|the services of that very capable and in- 
| dustrious reinsman, John Goldsmith, a 
‘porn horseman who had received an ex- 
cellent schooling. Mr. Corbitt bought Guy 
Wilkes for stock purposes and kept him 
in the stud for a while every season that 
he owned the horse. Goldsmith developed 
his speed, however, and began racing the 
horse in 1884, when five years old. His 
first race was at San Francisco, Cal., 
Aug. 6, 1884. The first heat was won by 
Blanche in 2:25%, but Guy Wilkes took 
the next three in 2:24%, 2:24%, 2:21%. He 
started in nine races that season and won 
first money in all of them, losing but two 
heats in the nine races. He closed the 
season with a record of 2:19%, made in the 
last heat of the last race that he trotted 
that year. 

After making a season in the stud in 
1885 Guy Wilkes was raced again. He was 
in better company that year than in 1884, 
and won first money in but three races 
out of the eight in which he started. 
Arab, 2:15, beat him twice, but he beat 
Arab once, and made him trot two con- 
secutive heats in 2:17% to win in the last 
race of that season. Nelly A., 2:17%, beat 
Guy Wilkes three times early in the sea- 
son, but he defeated her in the last race 
that they met, although she got the first 
heat of it in 2:17%. He lowered his record 
that season to 2:18%, 

After making a season in the stud again 
in 1886, Guy Wilkes was fitted for cam- 
paigning, and began racing at Santa Rosa 
Aug. 21. In this race he met Adair and 
Anteeo, Adair won the first heat in 2:20, 
but Guy Wilkes took the next three in 
2:22%, 2:1944, 2: He started eight times 
that season, and won seven first moneys. 
The horse that defeated him was Harry 
Wilkes, 2:13%. He was not raced in 1887, 
and was started but twice in 1888. He de- 
feated Stamboul, 2:07%, and Woodnut, 
2:16%, at Oakland, Cal., Aug. 27, 1888, in a 
five-heat race, and two weeks later was 
beaten by Woodnut in another five-heat 
race at Sacramento, Cal., Sept. 8, 1888. He 
was never started after the defeat by 
Woodnut. 

During a visit to California in the win- 
ter of 1886 or 1887, trainer James Golden 
saw Guy Wilkes and liked him so well 
that after reaching home he decided to 
buy the horse if he could do so at a rea- 
sonable price. Mr. Golden attended the 
Goldsmith sale of trotting stock in New 
York in 1887 for the purpose of interview- 
ing trainer John Goldsmith, and learning 
if it were probable that Mr. Corbitt would 
sell Guy Wilkes for $30,000. Mr. Goldsmith 
informed him that $40,000 would not tempt 
Mr. Corbitt to part with the horse, and 
also stated that he (Goldsmith) consid- 
ered him the greatest trotting stallion liv- 
ing. 

After Mr. Corbitt’s death the San Mateo 
horses were brought East and disposed of 
at public sale. This was in February, 
1897. Mr. W. J. White, proprietor of Two- 
Minute Stock Farm, Cleveland, O., bought 
Guy Wilkes for $5,000. Hon. F. C. Sayles 
of Pawtucket, R. 1., was the contending 
bidder and bought Sable Wilkes (3), 2:18, 
at that sale for $1,900. Guy Wilkes was 
kept at Two Minute Stock Farm until his 
death, which occurred about the middle of 
September, 1900. 

The total number of the get of Guy 
Wilkes that have made records of 2:30 or 
better is 76, and 66 of them are trotters. 
Three trotters and two pacers by him en- 
tered the list last season. There are 19 
of his get in the 2:15 list, and four of 
them are credited with records below 
2:10, viz., Fred Kohl, 2:07%; Hulda, 2:08%; 
Seymour Wilkes, 2:08%, and Lesa Wilkes, 
2:09. The others that have made records 
better than 2:12 are Dollade Wilkes, 2:10%; 
Muta Wilkes, 2:11; Rupee, 2:11; Hagel 
Wilkes, 2:11%; Alannah, 2:11%, and Regal 
Wilkes, 2:11%. Our books show that twen- 
\ty-eight of the sons of Guy Wilkes have 
| already sired 2:30 speed, and his daughters 
have produced twenty-five standard per- 
formers, twenty-three of which are trot- 
ters. His daughters have also produced 
six stallions that have already sired 2:30 





15%. 





dark bay stallion, about 15.3 hands high. | 


smoothly turned, his | 


| 
speed. The likeness from which that rep- 
|}resented on our first page 


| originally appeared in th: 


was reproduced 
“Sunset Maga- 


,zine,"’ 

| A LITTLE MIXED. 

| Editor RURAL WORLD: I have a 
friend living a couple of miles southwest 
jfrom me who is deserving of a general 


acquaintance with RURAL WORLD read- 
| He is running a farm of 280 acres, 
taking excellent care of his aged parents 
land a wife and small boy. He has lived 


jers, 





fon the home farm for forty-two years. 
|Would very probably have been there 
jlonger, but was not born soon enough. 
‘His parents first oceupied the place in 
11850, and residence upon it has been con- 
| tinuous since that date. The principal in- 
jdustry has been dairying. “Loomis 
cheese” has been a household word for lo 
these many years. They never ship it 
jaway in quantities, for the “home mar- 


ket"’ absorbs it all. Father and son have 
|been quite largely interested in Shorthorn 
leattle, thoroughbred Poland-China hogs, 
— sheep and chickens, while the junior 
|member of the firm has indulged his taste 
|}to some extent in breeding trotting and 
| saddle bred horses, 


| I was out to the farm a few days since 
}and took a look over the live stock, There 
are at present 56 head of cattle on hand. 
Young Rennick Rose of Sharon was the 
herd bull for several years, when he was 
superseded by a scion of the Cruickshank 
family. The stock have come through the 


winter in fair shape. The Poland-China 
hogs are the descendants of Black U. 8., 
Chief Tecumseh 2d and Chief I Know, all 
registered stock and of first quality. They 


have been in the thoroughbred Poland- 
or more. Have used the advertising col- 
umns of the RURAL WORLD for some 
four years and have had four public sales 
of P.-C. hogs. Col. James W. Sparks of 
Marshall, Mo., officiated at one of the 
sales. The writer attended and made the 
acquaintance of the genial Colonel. There 
will be another public sale of P.-C, hogs 
this fall if the threatened drouth does not 
knock everything silly. They have car- 
ried large flocks of sheep at times, but at 
present the supply is limited to some 6) 
Delaine Merinos. Mrs. Loomis, Sr. and 
Jr., are largely interested in fine pou'try— 
Bronze turkeys and White Leghorn 
chickens, For some years they advertised 
Wyandottesand Hamburgs in the RURAL 
WORLD. Just now their fancy runs to 
the White Leghorn. 

A. C. Loomis, the son and active mem- 
ber of the firm, is the horseman of the 
family. An elder brother, who left the 
home nest some 30 years ago, had a taste 
in that direction. The trotting stock on 
the farm at present consists of two King 
Woodford mares and their produce by 


yearling of same color and a blooming 
prospect for another soon, making ‘“‘three 
of a kind’; a pretty hard “hand” to beat, 
He had two magnificent specimens of the 
saddle breed from Moss Rose, but was un- 
fortunate enough to lose the colt at two 
years, und had his sister, a year younger, 


ruined for everything, except breeding, by 
coming in contact with the deadly barb- 
wire. King Woodford, the sire of his best 
mare, was a son of the writer's old horse, 


Woodford Mambrino, Jr., out of Julia, by 
hing’s Charlie, a son of Skinkle’s Ham- 
bletonian, bred near Muscatine, Lowa, and 
brought here at the close of the war, 
This horse died from inflammation of 
the bowels at an inopportune time. His 
progeny were fast coming into notice and 
were the best sellers ever got by any 
horse in this end of Missouri. After his 
death horse buyers scoured the country 


$1,200 after getting into the hands of the 
dealers. I have heard several of them 
say they were the best sellers they ever 
handled. The colts by Kahoka Boy 11527 
are handsome, up-headed, good-sized and 
very promising youngsters. It will pay 
some horseman to ca!] around and get 
‘em, as they will be priced very low. Mr, 
Loomis has too many ‘irons in the fire” 
to take time even to “break” them. 
Friend Loomis is active in all good works. 
Has made diligent efforts in aid of the 
8. W. Missouri drouth sufferers, and, in 
conjunction with the writer, is working 
to get the “Institute” for Clark county to 
be held at Revere this fall. 
MAMBRINO, JR. 





GROOMING IN SPRING. 





There is no season of the year when 
good grooming of horses does not pay 
large dividend in actua! dollars and cents, 
but the returns from intelligent care of 
the equine skin are perhaps larger at this 
debatable period than at any other in the 


China hog breeding business for ten years | 


Kahoka Boy 11527—2:28%, a ch. h., 2, and a | 


and bought every one of his get that own- 
ers could be induced to part with. Sin- | 
gle drivers of his get sold as high as 


will rub and wrestle himself into all sorts 
;Of shapes in the effort to get that coat 
of his stirred up and loosened, and if he 
does not obtain relief he is Mable to rub 
the entire stall to the ground. Then most 


likely he will get a thrashing for mean- 
ness. So far from meanness, though, this 
horse is showing a vast deal more sense 
than his master. He knows that his old 
coat ought to come off about this time and 
he is merely trying to do what nature 
tells him he ought to do By all means 
help the horses to get rid of their winter 
coats, but do not hurry the process too 
| Sreatly. It is not right to go savagely at 
| the hair with sharp curry comb and yank 
;and pull and tear the hair out in bunches, 


The hair which is ready to fall away will 
come out easily. If the strongly-rooted 
hair is pulled out the skin will be made 
sore. Similarly with grooming: When the 
old hair has been gotten rid of for the 
day brush out all the dirt from that 
| which is left. Remember also that hardly 
any two horses ought to be groomed just 
alike. Grooming is healthy for the horse 
in that, besides removing dirt and dead 
matter, it promotes the rush of the blood 
to the vessels that are closest to the outer 
skin, and in that way draws added nour- 
ishment to it 


and enables the skin to 
properly perform its many and complex 
| duties in the equine economy. But there 
are skins and skins on horses, and the 


grooming that will just suit one will drive 
another crazy in a short time. In other 
| words, the skin of the horse must at all 
| times be kept clean, especially so at this 
}time of year, but judgment must be used 
lin cleaning it. 





NAVEL ILL IN COLTS 





| 
| 
} Mr. J. W. Underwood of Walker, 
| writes he has a colt by Monitor Russell 
| that has some navel trouble. The navel 
is considerably swollen and seems to pain 
it at times. What should be done in such 


Mo., 


a case? An answer in the RURAL 
WORLD might help some one. 

Dr. T. E. White, Ex-State Veterinary 
Surgeon, replies as follows: 


This is a dangerous affection, and very 
often destroys the colt by causing pyemic 





blood poison. During uterine life the colt 
is nourished by the blood of the dam 
flowing through the navel cord of the 
foetus. At the time of birth the cord is 


a but very often the dam will 
with her mouth bite and tug at the cord, 
| bruising and lacerating the surrounding 
| tissues, producing a center of inflamma- 
|tion which is very liable to spread to the 
| deeper-seated tissues and to the vital or- 
}gans as well, for the blood of the dam 
| first passes to the liver of the foetus, and 
|from thence to the lungs, which are in 
|close proximity to the navel cord. 
If from any cause pus should form at 
| the navel it will, if not evacuated, be ab- 
|sorbed into the blood stream, and wher- 
lever it lodges, be it in the lungs, liver, 
kidneys, the brain or at some joint in the 
j leg, it becomes the nucleus for some com- 
plication. As a consequence it is not an 
uncommon thing for an abscess to form 
at the fetlock, hoof or stifle. The natural 
supposition would be that such abscess 
was caused by the dam stepping on it or 
bruising it, for in some cases these sores 
do not develop for a year or more, but 
when they do they always kill the colt, 
whereas a common abscess does not. 
When blood poison sets in by an ab- 
sorption of pus it is a pyemic blood 
poison. When caused by an absorption of 
| decayed tissue it takes the form of sepli- 
cemic blood poison, Consequently an open 
jand diseased navel cord is apt to cause 
|death from one or other of these affec- 
| tions. 
TREATMENT.—The very minute an 
janimal is born the navel cord must be 
|tied carefully with a stout string, about 
}one inch from its body, then divide the 
cord about an inch below this, leaving it 
{about two inches long. Smear the cord 
| with N+tle carbolized lard, made by mix- 
\ing about a tablespoonful of carbolic acid 
| with a teacup of lard. The dam will hard- 
|ly bite the cord after she gets a taste of 
|this mixture. Preventive in such cases is 
always better than a cure, and very much 
| cheaper. 


Shoeing Horses 


By R. Boylston Hall. 


To close out last edition this book is of- 
| fered at $1.00 cloth and 75 cents paper. 
| Send orders to author at No. 8 Exchange 


Place, Room 8, Boston, Mass. 

FOR SAL Saddle Stallion. ‘Potosi Star 3 years 
old No. 1584, Dark Bay 16 hands high, 

Sire Star Denmark 252 Dam Carlyne No. 826. 

Clear Creek Stock Co,, 4th & Olive, StLouis 


_ For Sale Cheap. 


DARK GRAY JACK 


Coming five years old, 15% hands high, 
heavy bene and body. Will be fully 
guararteed. Apply to 

Ss. S. BRANDT, 


Moatgomery City, Montgomery Co.,Mo. 
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Made on our cele- 
brated Patent solid 
if Leather Tree—the 
only genuine, Pliable and tough, 
wears a life time, Easy for horse 
andrider. Fits any horse's back. 
Warranted not to hurt, Wholesale 
prices direct from producer to con- 
sumer. to $18.50, accord- 
ing tothe kind and size, Write 
for full description, illustrated, 
sent free, with many recommen- 
dations from well pleased riders. 
Dillingham & Co., SOW. Main, Louisville, Ky. 
7 Mention this paper 






Ww. H, 
Address street and No. 

















BLACKLEGINE 


Pasteur Blackleg Vaccine ready for use. 
Single Blacklegine (for common stock): No. 1 (10 doses) $1.50; 
No. 2 (20 doses) $2.50; No 3 (50 doses) $6.00. Double Blacklegine (for 
choice stock) $2.00 for 10 doses, first lymph and second lymph inclusive. 
Blacklegine Outfit, for applying Blacklegine, 50 cents. 


Pasteur Vaccine Co., 
Chicago, New York, Kansas City, 


Ft. Worth, Denver, San Francisco. 





dam 
second dam Ba 
son of Alexander’s Abda' 
Dixie, 2:30 to wagon 
sister to Tackle 
dium). 
that great action controller, 
combined with that of the fF eat Broction- 
eer, LECTE a 
most prepotent trotting sire. 
hands, color brown, trotting action un 
surpassed, 


sire of Palmyra Boy, 2:07%, and Grattan 
Boy, 2:08), dam by Monitor 1327, the sire 
of Geo. Bennen x 
dam by Abdallah, Jr., the sire of 
in the list by Alexander’s Abdall 
sire of Goldsmith Maid. 
16 hands, bright bay, 

with the best action. 

mium as roadster stallion in his class at | 
the last St. 
lions will stand for the season of 1902 
the Colman Stock Farm stables, at the 
head of Creve Coeur Lake, in St. Lo 
County. 
at $15.00, one-half to be paid at time of | 
service, the other half when mare 
in foal. 
hered to. For further particulars address 
COLMAN 






All barness, old or new, is made pliabie and easy—wil! look better 
and wear longer—by the use of 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. Saves 
many times its cost by improved appearance and in the cos 
of repairs. Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes. 


Made by STANDARD OIL 00. 














MISSOURI STATE FAIR RACES, 


AT SEDALIA, AUG.IS to 23, INCLUSIVE. 


2:45 Trot.. 


2:35 Pace Die sboudts: te ; : oo 
SECOND DAY 
2:27 Trot # 500 
2:17 Pace 1000 
THIRD DAY 
Free forall Pace 2500 
2:23 Trot 500 


And In Addition, One IR 
Entries close June 2nd. 


FPOURTH DAY 


2 yeare old or under—Pace > 
2:23 Pace Atectintndaeic 8500 
2:20 Trot 500 
3-minute —L— may 8200 
2:13 Pace... 300 
unning Race Each Day. 


This meeting falls in line with and becomes part of 


8. W. Mo. Cireuit, of six continuous weeks, of which Col. John D. Moore, Rich Hill, 


Mo., is Secretary. 
Meeting address Col. J. R. RIPPEY, See 


Usual conditions prevail. 


For full particulars of State Fair 
retary, Sedalia, Mo. 








COLUMBIA, MO., RACES. 


August 5, 6, 7, 8, 1902 


No. 1—2:45 Stake Trot........sccsosessess $1,000 
No, 2—2:30 Stake Trot... 400 
No. 3—2:20 Stake Trot. 40 
No, 4—8-Year-Old Trot 200 


Stakes Close June 20. 


For Particulars and Conditions Address 






No. 5—! Pace Stake.... $1,000 
No. 6 PED, BORO s occ ccescoces 400 
No. 7—2:16 Pace Stake.............ssse0 400 
No. 8—3-Year-Old Pace ...........+.. 200 


B. E.HATTON, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri 








THE LAFAYETTE STOCK FARM. 


The Leaders of High-Class Stallions in America. 


We import and 


breed of German 


actors. 
Stallions on band. 
the buyer. 





months, and another on the wa. 


sell more German Coach Stallions than all othe. . 


combined. We imported more German Coach Stallions from 1893 to 
1897 than all others combined. 


We make a specialty of the great 
Coach Stallions, four importations in thirteen 
r horses are all finished and high 


wo hundred Black Normans, German Coachers and Belgium 


We can suit any buyer in America. Terms to suit 


J. CROUCH & SON, 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA. 








Our carri 
factory at wholesale pri 
Web 


and harness, sold direct from our 


have Bold more carriages direct than any 


No. 5034, 


ces, SAVE you two profits. Genera 


other house in the world, because ours is the 
Most Liberal Offer and Complete 
Written Guaranteeever made by 


any Responsibl 


je Manufacturer. 


Our goods have a reputation that we 


will uphold. 


Our plan is fully ex- 


plained in our illustrated catalogue, 
SENT FREE —No matter when, where, or 


how you buy, you need 


this catalogue as a guide 


It describes Vebicles and harness fully, and quotes lowest prices ever offered. Write now, 


tog | 


Western 0} 


and General Office, Columbus, Ohie. 
ice and Distributing House, ®t, Louwl: 


ia, Mo. 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIACE AND HARNESS CO. 
Write to the nearest ofice—8T, LOUIS or COLUMBUS, 











STALLIONS. 


ee 





oonnDna>a>Eor—7—y—,~—_090nw>x™” 





Limestone Valley Farm 


WOODSPRITE 7826, sire of Hall Frey 
2:18%, Miss Liter 2:18%, Woodchief 2:22%, | 
Lucy Tate 2:24%, Minnie Davis 2:26%; 5 
trotters. ed by Nutwood 600; Dam | 
Willie Wilkes 2:28, by George Wilkes 519, 
second dam Lady Southworth, by Mam- 
brino Patchen, third dam Puss all, by 
Mark Time. All three dams in the great 
brood mare list. $15 to insure mare in 


foal. 

LIMESTONE ARTIST 989, sired by | 
Artist Montrose 651, dam Maud Wallace | 
‘81, Bird, by Fayette Den- 
mark 60, by ashington Denmark 4G, | 
second dam Brown 7 139, by Vandal | 
Denmark, by _ Prince enmark Jr., by 
Washington Denmark 64; to 


\ 
$15 insure | 
mare in foal. } 
LIMESTONE MAMMOTH 298, the 
noted show and jennet jack, son of Su- 
perior Mammoth , the World's Fair 
premium jack, 1898, will be used for jen- | 
nets only; $40 for jack colt; $20 for jen- 
net colt. Other good jacks for mares at 
usual rates. Good grass and water 5 cents 
per day. ddress L. M. MONSEES & 
SONS, Smithton, Pettis Co., Mo. 


1902--MONWARD 18417--1902 


Sired by Hudson 2831, son of Kentucky | 
Prince 2470, son of Clark Chief 89. Hud- 
son’s dam by Hambletonian 10. Mon- 
ward's dam by Monitor 1327, sire of 
George Bennen, 2:17%; Queen T., 2:26%; 
Monitor Chippy, 2:27, etc., and the dams 
of Teah, 2:11%; Jim Ramey, 2:10%; Ma- 
jor Gentry, 2:24%, etc. Monward is a 
solid dark chestnut, 16% hands, of splen- 
did form, a great knee actor, has style 
and speed, and his colts fill the bill for 
any purpose the horse market demands. 
He is one of the best bred stallions, as 
well as one of the best individuals in the 
West. Call at my stable, or address Dr, 
William Colman, Sterling, Kan. 








RED ROY, 2:24} 


By Red Heart, 2:19, the sire of Chain 
Shot, 2: 4" ll others. Dam Lizzie 
C, with six in the list. RED ROY’S 


breeding is the best the land affords. He 
is a race horse, and his get shows that 
he transmits speed to a remarkable de- 
ree. He will make the season at the 
einemann Farm, miles from St. 
Louis, at $25, to insure mare in foal, due 
when mare shows to n foal. A 
Colts by Red Roy, 3 and 4 years old, for 
sale. Address ENRY EINEMANN, 
Ballwin, Mo. 


Colman Farm Stallions 


ELECTEER 31500, by Expedition, 2: 
son of the great Electioneer. x - 
tion’s dam Lady Russell by Harold; sec- 
ond dam Miss Russell by Pilot, Jr., 
Lady Russell has four in the list, and is 
full sister to Maud §8., 2: . Blecteer’s 
is Monitor poem by onitor 1327; 
xie, Abdallah, Jr., 
hah; thita 





dam 
by Pilot, Jr., 12 (full 
2:36, lot Me- 
The doubling up of the blood of 
Pilot, Jr., 
ought to make of ER 

He Its 15% 


MONGRATTAN, by Grattan, 2:13 (the 








ae 
aa 


MONCOLD, 28625, 


By Allandorf, 2:19%, the best-bred son 
of the great Onward, as his dam was that 
greatest of all brood mares, Alma Mater, 
the dam of Alcyone, Alcantara, etc., 
whose records as producing sires are un- 
surpased. Mongold’s dam is Monitor 
Rose, whose first, second and third dams 
are all in the great brood mare table. 
Mongold has a matinee race record on 
a@ very slow track of 2:26%. He is blooa 
bay, 16 hands, heavy bone and body, and 
the best action and his colts cannot be 
beaten for size, style, etc. For terms ad- 
dress or call upon 


ROLLA C. BROWNLEE, Holden,' Mo. 


Wilkesgold 26360, 


By Red Wilkes, who divides honors with 
Onward as a sire of speed—both by the 
great George Wilkes, 2:22. Red Wilkes 
has sired over 100 with records better 
than 2:30, and has sired over 70 daughters 
that have produced sons and daughters 
with records better than 2:30. ilkes- 
gold’s dam is Monitor Rose, whose first, 
second and third dams have all produced 
better than 2:30 speed, and are all in the 


2 
ad 











great brood mare table. Wilkesgold has 
a record of 2:34%, but has been timed in 
2:25 and is very speedy. He is a beauti- 


ful brown, 15% hands high, good bone and 
heavy quarters, blocky built. He will 
stand at my farm three miles north of 
Wentzville. For terms call upon or ad- 

‘ - Fosephiville, 


dress H. EISENBATH, 

St. Charles Co., M 

By Allandorf 2:19%, son of the 
ward; Allandorf’s dam Alma 
most successful speed-producin 
ter of Mambrino Patchen, havin 
of her get in the 2:30 list; Mondorf’s dam 
by Monitor 1327, a well-known sire of 
speed by Merchant, son of Belmont, and 
both of their dam’s daughters of Mam- 
brino Chief. Mondorf is the sire of 
Wilksdorf 2:21. He is 16 hands, 

bay, great style, has a record of 2:34%, 


but has trotted in Matinee races better 
than 2:30. Will stand at very reasonable 





eat On- 
ater, the 
daugh- 
eight 


terms at my stables near Troy, Mo. - 
Aon Agee H. MOORE, Troy, Linceln 
0., Mo. 





WILKESBY, 33333. 


One of the best-bred sons of the great 
Red Wilkes, dam Balloon, by the great 
Belmont, son of Alexander’s Abdallah, 
the best son of Hambletonian 10, will 
make the season of 1902 at my stables, at 
very reasonable terms. He is ever 16 
hands and has the fine style of the Bel- 
mont family. Address 


W. F. SCHADE, 
Pocahontas, Cape Girardeau Co., Mo, 





SURPOL,'2:10 


Surpol, with a race record of 2:10, and — 

trial of 2:06%; sired by Blectricity 5344, 

record 2:174; dam Sallie Benton (4), 

2:17%, world’s champion in 1884, 1885, 1886. 
For terms address 


Alexander & Renshaw, Tipton, Mo. 








2:17%, ete., etc., second | 
several 
ah, the | 
Mongrattan is | 
incely style and 
e took first pre- 
Louls Fair. Both these stal- 
at 
uis 
attan 


Electeer at $20, and Mon; 


roves | 
These terms will be rigidi: ad- | 


STOCK FARM, care of RU- 











RAL WORLD, 8t. Louis, Mo. 


anywhere. 


Breed to MONITOR RUSSELL,§33727, 
Sired by Alley Rusell, 2:22%, dam Mon- 
sulta, by Sultan, 2:24, if you want large, 
fine, stylish, reliable horses. He is ove 
16 hands, and is outstyled by few horses 
You have but to look at him 
to admire him. Terms exceedingly lib- 
eral. Address 


D. S. Perdee, Walker, Vernon Co., Mo. 





PRODIGAL 2680—Son of Onward. Sea- 
son of 1902. For tabulated pedigree and 
terms address L. E. CLEMENT, Peirce City, Mo 
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6 (134) 
ees conclude that I am a flower lover. | THE WOMAN WHO WORRIED | proper form of breathing through the lat all times be such that they are dry and 
im y ir south Rea oats ies have in bloom _— jnose established. Sleeping with the mouth |warm. A chilled chick is quite as bad off 
veral different ranium ' tw ‘ urna By Jeannette La Flamboy, jopen forms very ug lines at its corners. |as you would be in a like condition. Re- y 
}severa r ere reran s, Oo CZ a- ; , |  S. + coal Tae 
) tions Otaheit ‘ range, which has on — | The habit of deep breathing is formed |member they are “baby” chicks, and if Save the 
| “ss ag y . oe a4? panes sa ; Let me sing you a song of a woman | | quickly, and in norma! cond tion is main- |you would have them grow and thrive . 
ot ipe ore Ss é ossoms é | * 5 | ) 
N El : »st 7 ‘ . vw I ot qe whict has knew, : jtained through lif« The weak, who have |you must treat them accordingly. Cold Chickens 
ct rRit - v ne ¥v aveay ; ~ aa Who always was flurried and hurried; le ramped their lun: and relaxed all the and lice are their greatest enemies, the * 
—— loomec : s does n int ¢ " e | B 
j i k n rs ee “ gg = ore § = “|Don't ask me her nam¢ if it’s all th |breathing museles will find that the for- |two sources from which nearly all their White Havens, Tenn., May hi. 
! > a € aste-baske ‘ « e again | : 2 
pbs t = wa t rhe ee may com reo nine. _ |mation of the new habit requires persist- |ills emanate. Careful housing nights Accept my thanks for your 
Do they call you “countrified a "1 us about |‘ 2ust called her “The Woman Who Wor- | ent daily practice, but when it is estab- |and rainy days will prevent the former, weoder’s! Black-Draught 

Let it be your joy and pride, B ome again, Ts aay “ - hasty S ried jlished they will have health and vigor and cleanliness and a judicious use of a Stock and Poultry Medicine, 

" the arrangement your ower beas 10 | 3 1 . 

You, who love the birds and bees jeod es : > wet 1 ~ oo le finding the | | thereafter.—Selected good liquid lice-killer certainly will pre- | which 
And the whispers of the trees! ee, Sree ; There was ever the battle with rust and | |vent or totally annihilate the latter. You 
’ . . . as a= ske ' 

Trust me, friend of flowers and grass, }¥***e-be ket moth, KNEW HIS PA. may think this altogether too much trou- 

Little brown-faced lad or lass | . | For moths were slyer than foxes; } ee: | ble. You “would rather let them take 

- wr - » RUR z | “Rings ” ' , 1 
Naught in all the world beside | Written _ the Rl RAL, a IN }And so, poor thing, she spent all the Kinatham, asked the teacher of a boy leare of themselves than fuss like that.’ 

Equals being “‘countrified | C10. BACHELOR CALIS AGAN | spring at school, “if your father borrowed from |r, you hatch 10 of 12 chicks from every 
| Well. I 1 will have t how ul | Putting things into bundles and boxes. |you one hundred dollars and should |sitting and rear them all when they 
» ruess ave to sho 1p kD RP ee ta ol 
("p, of mornings, when the light ‘hat ged = i> aad a “Saamate | agree to pay you ut the rate of ten dol |staxe care of themselves?” Or do you 
Reddens on the mountain he ght oe ae r” ‘will think I am too “back- |She worried at morn and she worried at |lars per week, how much would he oweé have several hens wandering around half 
Hearing how the bird-throats swell nti 0 to pick up courage enough to noon, you at the end of eee oie |tue summer with one or two, possibly 
With the joy they cannot te:l lent " ‘the H. C. since she came; but I And worried when night descended, One Baeoers, sald ths oe three, chicks apiece? Do you get $1 to 
y ~ ente © . ® ene so > ; , ” “T’ g dc c - 

Conscious that the morning sings lnave been far enouah awey from howe |For without some hurry and without I m afraid you don't know your arit |$10 for a pullet or cockerel? Do you sell 
Like a harp with unseen strings to pass through her county. , some worry metic, said the tea ner, as . _|sittings of eggs at $1 to $ each? Dear | OUNG chicks must be watched carefully to bring them to 
Over which the breezes giide , on being old, I am nat as 014 as ! The day hadn’t been well ended. Well,” said the boy, “! may ne now |farm sister, ‘“‘Whatever is worth doing at Y maturity. Even when they are full grown ange moe often 
This is being “countrified. expect to be, although I presume I am , my arithmetic, but | know my father.’— |. is worth doing well.”—Alma Cole sweep off entire flocks at a time. er ape is so liable 

ld for her, so she’might have | And she'd carry her burden of household Henry Elias Howland Pickering in Housekeeper. | to epidemics the great possibility to profit in chickens, turkeys, 

: , sane dy pod ne tee: Cenk eRgoegt et cares | ichasigugdaiiienis geese and ducks is cut down considerably. When cholera or roup 
Roaming far, on summer days, saved herself the trouble of giving a de- THI steep put an end to her labors; | nour makes its appearance in a flock the devastation is often complete. But 
Or when autumn w llands blaze; atin 7 -reelf as > > P apt | 8.ee ‘ . 7 | . 

iD seine. cep bok ni agesa ee Bpire scription of herself, as the one I am apt | ot the dog ran away, and he went to | there is one way flocks can be kept from taking these terrible diseases. 
Learning how to catch and tell to fall in love with. I think it would be | ; ; a Stock ‘d Poultr Medicine in their feed occa- 
Nature’s precious secrets well | ; ee fall in the river on | stay, Roup is a contagious catarrhal disease A little Black- Draught tock an y 
Fill ih \tertin etude ene adi Saun much more passns 10 al 7 >; and as | And the cat went to live at a neigh- of poultry of such common occurrence sionally will make epidemics of cholera’ and roup impossible. This 

€ s s . € é ’ 1 hot August day than in love; ¢ as aie shel’ aint tc TE ash Gimaber nal remedy oo been eee tp often « eure cholera in fowls. 
Or, where branches interlace, | eTeege: jolitician. I will say that | bor’s. et s , ; gr 

; to Reins. a8 ENS pene, ' has seen it or had experience with it ever failing remedy in case of rou poultry raiser can afford to be 
Dappled like the shy trout's side polities don’t bother me half so much as | : a; Me - pe : : ni g ) ht Stock and s. a As a preventive 
This is being “‘countrified.” , a ticks /And the children stayed out of doors THEY PAY. It is the cause of more loss than prob- re Black-Draught Stock an 0 , r k Y 

wr po ~ tly temperate, and will cast when they could, —— ably ever resulted from that now almost tell when itself tenfold. — t let your fow to's fo When it does 

What though little fit to pose cae om the se kind of a man| For mother was always hurried, Chickens are a trouble and nuisance, | extinct disease, cholera, writes Prof. R. when contagion will be a it ; we t noe ibl > 
in the city’s ways and clothes? sea =a ond me ‘d enough to vote.” And noise and dirt were the things that |we all admit that; it is a bother to look | 4 Craig of the Indiana Experiment Sta- make its appearance it s reads rapid "One thi is Simos inpees Mad 
. aed tees tae when ecome 0 4 bgt. yi “sai after a penful of pigs, to roam the flelds |tion, Roup is a contagious catarrh, and eradicate germs from the feathers. One thing is certain—a healthy 
here is vastly more to love Now, Daughter, you might as well own ’ = ; : afte turkeys, to try to keep calves | li f inst rou Black-Draught Stock and Poultry Medicine 

— r ns re’s glove ” > The woman who worried and worried. |after young turkeys, to tr) }not a bad case of common cold. It be- iver is proof aga: 

In the brawn of nature’s glove, up to the cr mping, powdering, ete., like within bounds; and it is only when we 40 | ging with much the same symptoms as keeps the liver active anc the bowels regular. If you are troubled with 
Health and happiness and tan lo’ : and give me a little smile out of ‘ bs : , : ? eh s s s ‘ $ " 

Are best fashion for a man poser ger y - pect and we will all be | And her face grew long and peaked and | away with the trouble and nuisance and | o14_quliness, roughened feathers, wat- hens that refuse tolay pag arm: pesaghe § a a 
y. s as é é tone ro ri ye é P P ve reali ° 
All who near to God abide oes pie ix, and let old Eve's daughters | thin, bother for @ season that we realize to the jery discharge from the nostrils and short- icine. Secure a 25-cent can from yo y 
4 Ce ‘ FOO) ends, “4 : é . > Aen 4 . 

Are in some way “‘countrified.”’ : ; : a lease. as they will do that| And she once was a beauty, they said; full their value, writes a correspondent |), jnyading the eyes. As the disease pro- 

4 . ay do as e lease, as ) l om 00 Gens é 
y pein By makes no difference what | But she worries no more—there was crape in the ‘Epitomist.”” Two or three hun | Bresses, the parts affected begin to swell, 
Wr tten for the RURAL WORLD ate at cuit Pst BACHELOR on the door, dred chickens underfoot are apt to try |the discharge becomes thicker, of a slick, . 
MY LEAVES. \“* site: i ’ For the woman who worried was dead. jone’s patience, but those same two OF | sjimy character, so that the bird shakes Bron Turke Ss d PI mouth Rocks For le 
he RURAL WORLD \|three hundred chickens, gr taba Roy — | fts head from side to side to get rid of it. ze y an Barred Sa q 
In the dim twilight of early morning | Written for the RU Rs ad > . And her husband married again—he did, |Pplump, adding to the family, the market |rhe odor becomes offensive and is char- IN A 
(the sun had not risen) I stood with fold- yc ARNATIONS FOR SUMMER | a never before had he hurried; output, the egg-producing force of the | acteristic. The swelling in the nostril EGGS FOR SALE SEASON. 
ed arms viewing my bower of leaves. | BLOOMING. But looking around a woman he found, farm hens, meet what would otherwise | .auses wheezing at every breath. Com- ADDRESS: 
The German ivy, wandering over the | It is with great pleasure each week A woman who never had worried. be many — ss ppp. ‘ | plete stoppage of the passages may oc- 
, y é s oO » ror vine : “e ral— ’ yorry The turkeys bring their reward from t 
window and walls of the room, twined | oy yi oe forward to the day when | Moral—Don’t worry. a. . or and the mouth be held open to per GEN I RY BROS. SEDAI IA Mo 
lovingly around the picture of a little girl he RURAL WORLD comes to our home. | -—___—_- ——- Thanksgiving to Christmas, and, |mit the passage of air. The lids may be b] 9 ° 
> AL ‘ - es e. " . . - . He . | 
scattering crumbs to the birds, as all Fae been one of its readers for some | Written for the RURAL WORLD. sides — feasts, a. ~ —— | Swollen shut, and if the exudate finds Cedar Vale ;Stock Parm. 
Jr weed seeds re ere s , . . . ’ . ‘R JEOUS ‘r’s wife ready money, which she finds shi ‘ " » » 
> ge me aieh o nau ooh time, especially of the “Home Circle.” I | eae Oita oan conve an which causes her foeties te > oy 2 ane taht poe * 
rere Was a wealth oO ance , . 4 —— ; . apt |forced from its socket. The sight may be ° 
" Ps ave often thought I would write a let- ve P —— » eee. - A a Pea He 
such luxuriant Kenilworth ivy! leaves, _ aa an “4 vonmiual an one in Will some one of the — of "7 to forget wearisome a wt search destroyed by the ulceration of the cornea PRUSSIAN LICE KILLER kills 
leaves everywhere, and so pretty when all [*®T @ne &°'* - ee a haem’ i Home Circle kindly teli me the name of |for stolen nests and to check roving pro- | or the dislodgment of the ball. Within Easily applied— Paint perches, 
outside ie brown and bare. I thought to |tM? issue of March 26, from a girl al-|. onrub which I will endeavor to de- pensities. And so with the pigs and |the mouth may be patches gee = thlake LICE afd Poultry. nest boxes, wot. and the fumes 
é s age solved ¢ -e to con- | ' — <r" . . , v3 whic P si : 7 " dealers. a 1.00 le 
myself, well, I am glad enough to have be 94 gt : orca pel cadieeds scribe. It somewhat resembles a per- |calves and many other things which may |white or cheesy membranes, resembling kill the lice. Never fails y ers, 50C per can 
leaves, even if some person did write so z = aoe stiaande ke oe ad sapere |simmon in leaf and growth, but the — seem a nuisance and bother. oe — diphtheria in some cases. Birds in such == ) sp peer oer o> was wee = ree. a 
rrie yg P e ome ep © - “rs are : ike se 2 Ss y be rite arts ee » 2cessi s grr 8 M il Deal Fiend ae" . A cer of Chanhassen, Minn., ught a can of Prussian Lice K i 
grievously about navn noting but 'Il have appreciated their letters. pay are much like those of the on _ . vital P arts of th ones “ bee yer woos | advanc ed stages of the disease present a used it thoroughly chres tines and p rte y od poultry house entirel ree from 
leaves—reaping nothing but leaves No | 7 dale qrtiten on Ges queue lor hydrangea, except that the clusters are |farm life; part of the cheerful, changing most disgusting appearance. Roup is con- lice and mites. Before using, the poultry house was alive with red lice and mites 
| » article e » on Sé . Sine Sere tonal 1 - - vork , . ing “very ener- P 
group of flower be they ever so lovely, | .- : . im thn Sisanehtans ane eel }much larger, being twelve inches or more | work which is so inviting to every ener tagious and spreads rapidly in a flock. It FREE: Our 68-page Handbook. Prussian REMEDY Co., ST. PauL, MINN. 
would be complete without an emerald peothsn a eli ode. S ny Ao jin diameter. The individual flowers are, |getic person who loves the country. A |resembles cold so closely in the early 
our . »Ss te oa ‘ . ir . = Ome 4 shi r= - —-. 
background P ~ enero ie anmease 46..ne that | if my memory serves me right, com |farm without chickens or pigs or turkeys stages that many breeders contend that s ( B LEGHORNS Fine, thrifty, farm frown, 
A beautiful picture engraven on mem- |‘? forgotton. appears ‘ | posed of four petals of about three-quar- |or calves or colts would be a very pOOr |the disease is only an aggravated cold, |“* /* ™* 15 Eggs $1, 30 $1.75. RUPTUR OURED while gee work. You pay 
y's tabl _ ‘enter-piece a |the saloon, and especially when open on f inch in length and an eighth |excuse of a farm, indeed, and not less ' * | 0.8. J+ nkins & Wife. Rocheport, Boone 06., Mo. $4 when cured. cure, no p 
ary s indict bas {09 s; OMe Mee Bi. a ‘castles Ob tha te “ae (On 8 es ee . aot & say™, , “Sand contracted in the same manner. ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 956, Westanook, Maine, 
Se ear ee: FONT -Seneuee Se" SS Aeee ree fic of pe -ountry But this saloon jin beeadth,. wih no SERIOUS. - I do not |so to the young people than to the farm Draughts, exposure and excessive moist- scored, healthy bfgday extra. good lay pte 
organdy gown standing on the rostrum in | ‘8c 0! acetal a |know that anyone will recognize it from | income. ure, etc., will produce colds, but not Mrs. Fred Dalton, Walk 8\RRED PLYMOUTH ROOKS EXCLUSIVELY 
a certain church reciting a poem about |“@Uescen has nothing to do with the cul- | this description, but I am not a botanist, | —— 2 ows » ‘ a — for more than 20 years; stook first class. Per set- 
“4 ” S 8:70 : leure of carnations | . ~ | : 3 al z a )roup. These same conditions will be fa- Mamm.» th Blue Barred Rocks, cocks 12 Ibs, | ting $1 per 15. L. Kirkbride, Dosemead, Il. 
eves. Tae veut Of, tne CAndren spans In growled carnations for summer |though I have been studying ee in rs CHARCOAL FOR POULTRY. |vorabie to severe cases and to rapid de- ata: Saver i ies came ped to 
about flowers; but this one girlle was a , - BAN ec : x |desultory manner for some time and fin — | ve’ : ap tae “bs *hie , 2 from White Holland Turkeys and Black 
perfect flower and needed leaves to put |Ploom, select first the white variety. Mrs. |'t"\ ry interesting. I think I shall take| Pure charcoal, or the charred wood oer aa Se bre a heyy Fit eA AT 1eeh Mrs. J. H, Price, Clarksville, Mo, 
= Pinte . j . ,|Fischer and Alaska, I believe, are rec- of 4 2st this summer, if I can |from the stove, when fresh is an excel- : BO THOSE SERRE ee eee ey b. P Roeks Silver Gray Dorkins, M. B. Tur- 
a finishing touch to the picture. I only |)” 1 as the best; in pinks, Abundance jit up in earnest this summer, ; hen : . lai exposed to a diseased chick returned from » key Eggs ia season. Chamb rlai ’ P Chick 
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mouth deep. What a nice bed they would 
make for the cattle! Thinking thus, I 
wondered if success always meant gath- 
ered sheaves. Surely the leaves must 
count something. 

I often crush a leaf between my fingers 
to have the pleasure of inhaling more of 
its fragrance, and some lives never 
would be rounded out to their full beauty 
if not dealt with in like manner. The 
last time that leaves are mentioned in 
that “Best of Books” it reads thus about 
the leaves on the ‘“‘tree of life’: ‘“‘And the 
leaves of the tree were for the healing of 


the nation.’’ I will now leave with you 
my little bundle of leaves, hoping they 
may be of benefit to some one. I have 
gathered them early, while yet the dew 
lingered, and trust they will not be en- 
tirely withered when they reach you nor 
have been gathered altogether in vain. 


Barry Co., Mo PEARL M. 





RURAL WORLD. 
tOR SPRING WORK. 


Written for the 
PREPARING 
try to get all our spring 
sewing done during the win- 
everything that can be pos- 
when the weather is fa- 
ready to go out in the 
hot-bed early, or be- 
Everything looks 
of winter. 
house by cleaning 
trunk, ete. If 


We 
and summer 
ter months— 
sibly done 
vorable we are 
garden to start the 
gin to clean the yard. 
so untidy after the 

We begin to clean 
out a cupboard, 
these tasks are performed they greatly 
help when the rooms are to be cleaned. 
It is such a comfort when the first warm 
days come to know that there is no sew- 
ing to be done, and one can more easily 


always 


-80 


close 


closet, 


devote her thought to other work. How 
trying to sit and hurry with the sewing 
when one longs to be out doors, especial- 
ly after being kept in so closely, all 
winter. 

After the long winter I delight in 


watching the first flowers as they come 
peeping out. My first flower to greet us 


is the crocus, which usually comes in 
March; then follow the violet, hyacinth, 
narcissus, tulip, pansy, hardy shrubs, 


roses, lilies and so forth. It would take 
up too much space to name all the dif- 
ferent kinds. I counted them at one time 
and found over 70 different kinds; so you 
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knowingly buy unclean 
ries for your table? 
ow under the sun on bulk 





Ss yn fhe paren 
dirt and dust— 


Lion Goffes 


comes in sealed pound 
packages only, thus in- 
suring freshness, strength, 
flavor and uniformity. 
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Being a lover of flowers, I have watched 
the letters from Rosa Autumn, Carolyn 
Fern and others on culture and variety of 
flowers, which I have enjoyed so much. 
I certainly would enjoy a visit to Rosa 
Autumn’s flower gardens. There is noth- 
ing I enjoy more than flowers. When 
we pluck a flower and gaze on the beauty 
of its petals, it seems to tell us of God's 
purpose and of its mission here on earth. 

Who of our readers that have cared 
for geraniums raised from seed can tell 
me about how old a plant must be be- 


fore it blooms? I have one 10 months 
old and it has never bloomed, but has 
grown splendidly from the very start. 


Bates Co., Mo. SOPHA K. 
the RURAL WORLD. 


ODDITIES. 


Written for 


This morning was so bright and beau- 
tiful I couldn't stay indoors any longer, 
and as I wanted some woods earth for 
flowers I put on my big bonnet, whistled 


to my dog and started out across the 
pasture, where the cows were nibbling 
the short grass, to the woods. After get- 


ting my earth I started home the longest 
way round to see if I could find any wild | 
flowers. My dog was enjoying himself, 
too, for when I looked to see what had 
become of him he was on top of a brush 
heap, panting, his head tilted sidewise 
as he looked down into the brush and his 
tail wagging at a great rate. Then 
there was a flash of scarlet, a whir of 
wings, and my wicked dog gave chase to 
a beautiful red bird. Just as I left the 
woods I saw two gray squirrels. They 


are scarce here. Last winter there was a 
family of red squirrels in a tree near the 
house and we saw them every day. 

O, Mrs. Editor, something ‘“‘turrible”’ 
happened to Pearl’s horses in my last 
letter to the RURAL WORLD. When 


she sent them away they whinnied, and 
something—Pearl’s legible (?) writing, I 
suppose—so far changed them as to make 
them whine. Pearl wouldn't like that, so 
she has come to ask that her favorites 
may become natural again. 

Our pretty little school ma’am described 
an opossum to the children as having a 
bushy tail, which seemed to amuse them 
greatly. Now, she, I suppose, never saw 
a ’possum, but what would those children 


say to my new order of horses? 
Montgomery City, Mo. PEARL. 
We regret exceedingly such a libel on 


Pearl’s horses, for we had fondly lin- 
gered over the scene depicted in the 
sketch of the horses returning at noon- 
tide, and in memory we went back to the 
days when we had watched the faithful 
old farm horses crowd around the trough 
to drink. We also wish we could take 
a trip to the woods wit! Peart; for- it is 
‘a delight to be with one who is able to 
see the beauty of the commonplace, 
every-day events of life. O that we could 
realize that it is the reproduction in 
picture and song of these things which 
makes a painter famous and the poet 
known and loved. 





ferns and wild flowers. 

I believe no one writing of these last 
has ever said anything about the lovely 
wood violets which bloom so profusely 
here in May. We have many shades of 
blue, some pure white and many with 
the two upper petals a_ rich velvety 
purple. We have also wild cyclamen and 
hyacinths and the pert little jump-up- 
johnnies and fragrant bluets carpet the 
ground; later there are stately tiger 
lilies and tall spikes of cardinal flowers, 
and from the rocks which overhang the 
streams, the wild Columbine nods in the 
breezes. But I started out to ask the 
name of a shrub, and look where I have 
rambled. Some one will say, just like a 
women—never knows when to stop. So lL 
will stop right here. B. G. 

Newton Co., Mo. 


HOW TO BREATHE. 


Of all the gifts of life pure air is the 





jone which nature has placed most boun- 
| teously at our disposal, though it would 
seem that it is a boon of which we with 

natural perversity are least appreci- 
We do much by improper breath- 
impair both health and beauty. 
For the creation and preservation of 
beauty, full deep breathing, nose breath- 
ing, is a highly important aid. Only by 
a full supply of oxygen can the blood be 
purified, and only by pure blood may we 
be healthy and beautiful. 

When one has learned the laws of cor- 
rect breathing and has adopted them it 
becomes second nature to partake abund- 
antly and regularly of the breath of life. 
“He lives most life who breathes most 
air.”’ Deep breathing cannot be practiced 
too often in the open air. It will seem & 
hard task at first, but one will soon find 
it pleasant and the result will be appar- 
ent in straighter shoulders, better devel- 
oped chests and busts, clearer skin and 
sweeter breath. This method of deep 
breathing is the true “elixir of life.” 

The habit of breathing through the 
mouth not only leads to unattractiveness, 
but ill health will result from it. Three- 
fourths of the narrow-chested, nervous 
and anaemic persons never have learned 
to breathe correctly, “and consequently 
they carry themselves so as to aggravate 
their condition. The mouth must always 
be kept closed in breathing, especially 
when in the open air and cold. Too much 
care cannot be given in infancy to prop- 
er breathing. If the habit of mouth- 
breathing has been formed a bandage of 
linen should be placed under the chin and 
tied securely up over the head while 
sleeping. If this method be persisted in 
the habit will soon be overcome and the 
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ANY LADY 


Wanting a good Cook Book made up 4 2 
mon sense receipts aud no French jargo: 

piled by the best housekeeper in the. whole 
country, can have it sent free by enclosing 
two 2-cent stamps for postage. Address 


Majestic Manufacturing Co.,St. Louis- 








Many a busy farm wife adds to her 
manifold duties the rearing of chicks. 
The feeding and care that she bestows 
on these attractive little creatures are 
not wholly given because they are things 
of beauty, but because she knows that 
there are good “returns’’ in store for all 
the time and feed that she bestows prop- 
erly upon the wee chicks. Properly be- 
stows, mind, for improper and _ insuf- 
ficient food, overfed or irregularly fed 
chicks, entail a loss or result in a dis- 
appointingly small profit. 

When chicks are 24 hours old, they 
may usually be removed with safety from 
the nest, if they are placed in a sunny, 
sheltered nook or corner, in a rainproof 
coop, having a board floor. 

Carefully examine mother biddy and, if 
not entirely free from lice, subject her to 
the cleansing fumes of some good lice 


killer. If you have none, saturate an old 
rag with kerosene, rub her legs well and 
brush over the feathers lightly, taking 
especial pains to rub the breast feath- 
ers, wings and under part of the body 
feathers, but do not have wet enough to 
drip. Place her in the coop with her 
babies. Hens treated in this way once a 
week or once in two weeks will rarely 


have any lice to transmit to their chicks. 

A hurdle, built of woven wire or lath, 
about the coop to protect the chicks from 
other hens or from some cat intent on a 
juicy morsel for herself or her kittens, is 
a wise precaution, a necessary one if you 
desire to raise a large per cent of the 
chicks hatched, especially necessary if 
you are raising pure bred birds. The wire 
can be taken down, rolled up and put 
away after the chickens are grown, and 
will last for years. 

After using a variety of foods I have 
for the past two years fed rolled oats 
and millet seed almost exclusively. One 
might think it expensive food, but it is 
not. Take a few dozen eggs to the gro- 
cer and exchange them for oatmeal. If 
yeu are not more than pleased with the 
results and the cheapness of this feed, 
then your experience will differ greatly 
from mine. On no account wet or cook 
the oatmeal. Feed dry always. Millet 
seed makes them plump as quails. Place 
the coops where the chickens can have 
free access to the garden, and they will 
glean all the bugs and worms that this 
plat affords and will also get all the grit 
they require. Never neglect to provide 
them with plenty of pure, clean water. 
If one hasn't a drinking fountain, a very 
good substitute is a saucer or tin plate, 
in which a baking powder or tomato can 
is placed. We vary their feed by giving 
occasionally finely chopped or hard-boiled 
eggs. As soon as garden vegetables begin 
to grow shredded onion tops and crisp 
lettuce leaves are added to their bill of 
fare. As the chicks develop we change 
from oatmeal and millet seed to cracked 
corn (for night feed) and give wheat 
screenings or buekwheat mornings. 

Always see that the little feathered 
pets are securely housed if a sudden 











storm is immineng, and let their shelter 


milk or water, says Annie L. Rogers, in 
“Farmers’ Friend.” 
from the mixed meal fed the hens (corn, 
oats and fine feed). 
eratus are added, and it is then wet up 
like a mash and thoroughly baked. The 
uncooked dough so often fed is not fit 
for small chicks, and in its raw state it 
is far harder to digest. This cake should 
be fed certainly twice a day for six 
weeks, but after a few days the bill of 
fare may be varied thus: Moistened cake 
in the morning and at noon, with the ad- 
dition of mashed small potatoes at din- 
ner time. 


moistened with milk or water. This is | 
the real article bought of the grocer at 
2% or 3 cents per pound. It sounds very 
expensive and in a way it is, but it is 
also economical because it is the most | 
complete single food known for chickens. 
As a “well-balanced” ration by itself, it | 
promotes growth in flesh, blood and bone. 
After a week wheat should be fed at 
night, and in another week the diet may 
be still further varied by changing the | 
9:30 feed to cracked corn, and after six | 
weeks I substitute a special poultry feed 
|for clear oatmeal. If fresh cut bone =e 
be obtained, give this as soon as 
chicks can bear it; if not, mix a little an- 
imal meal with the soft feed. 


BLUE ROCK POULTRY FARM. 


Mrs. U. E. Thurmond, Prop., Louisiana, 
Mo., writes: 
I wish to thank the readers of the 


RURAL WORLD for their patronage. 
The demand for stock was greater than 
the supply. I am filling and booking 
orders for eggs from four carefully mated | 
pens of Barred Plymouth Rocks for ex- 
hibition stock, containing my prize-win- 
ners and others as good, from the 
line of breeding. Size is one of my first 
considerations in mating. They are free 
from brass, 
Parallel blue black barring. Persons 
wishing to infuse new blood or go in the 
poultry business cannot do better than 
purchase eggs from my yards. My Bronze 
turkeys have large size and fine markings 
and will please all. Eggs are packed in 
baskets and are successfully shipped any 
distance. I guarantee their safe arrival 
and a reasonable hatch. 





Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syr- 
up”’ the best remedy for Children Tecthing. 


The Sure Hatch Incubator Company of 
Clay Center, Nebraska, has developed a 
great business. Their incubators began 
to be popular right at home, where they 
are manufactured. From thence their 
good name has spread to all parts of the 
country. Wherever one of their incu- 
bators or brooders is introduced and put 
to the test, multiplied sales are sure to 
follow in a reasonable time. It is the 
proud boast of the company that they are 
required to do but little advertising to 
market their incubators and brooders, 
their products by their work accomplish- 
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Rocks (Bardick); good eerreee and 
bea. eaters , 4. reasonable. Mrs. L. mpower, 
Chillicothe, Mo. 


| IGH- GRADE LT. BRAHMA EGGs. 
One dollar per fifteen 
MRS. KATE OLIVER. Montgomery City, Mo. 
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j i. 93,15. 96. 30 and $1.50 for 15. $2.75. 
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MRS; U.E.THURMOND, Louisiana, Mo. 


AYS TRIAL. 
50 33. s from 50 eggs, or. 
don’t keepit. 2c for No. 38 catalog. 
BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 





if you pack them for winter 
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Plymouth Rocks for Farmers. 


Fiftee cage from pure-bred Barred Ply — 
Rocks far only $1.00, $6.00 per hundred. why 
| ae prices for ees* when you can get as £00 





Webster Grov es, Mo. 


“EGGS! ECGS! 


| From High Scoring B.P. Rocks by (Hewes’) breed- 
| ing pen from the yards of Sid Conger, She breast. | 

Ind. Eggs $2.00 per15. M.B. Turkey Tom weighs | 
35 Ibs., scores 96 1-2 from Cotton Town, Tenn.. to 
head breeding m, hens weighing 201-2 to 21 i- 2, 
scoring 96 to 96 1-2 by has ai ese $3 per9. Incu- 
bator Eggs from 2 yards $5 


'MRS. WM. BRITE, WALNUT, KANSAS. 


LECHORN ECCS 


From he greatest laying strain on earth. 
mee and White Leghorn Eggs 75c per setting, % 
1 
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jarred Plymouth Rocks. Bred for piss, laying 
Bri gsalitice and standard meré plamage. 3 i per 
psi | 26. GESELL, 
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By Mrs. W.H. CARTWRIGI r Alton, I” 
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HE 2 St) 1 ee, 

PURE BLACK BREASTED RED GAMES. 

Cockerels $1.50, Hens $1.00, Trio, 8°: 
po od in season, $1.00 per 13. 


Mr . M. MONSEES, 
LIMESTONE a VALLEY FARM, SMITHTON, MO 
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ing this in a far more effective manner. 
The Sure Hatch Company publishes one 
of the best incubator catalogues there is 
out. Any of our readers who are inter- 
ested ih incubators would do well to pes- 
sess it, whether they contemplate pur- 
chasing or not. It can be obtained free 
by correspondence with the company. 
Kindly mention the RURAL WORLD 
when writing. 
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iomietog rage See 
a cw D a — mart PROF. THOMAS SHAW ON TAM- 
| CURE WORTHS. 
E ‘ 
od rE CA Cc w 
posit earning planters Tho but sands are cured Prof, Shaw gave in an interview for the 
rery yes jest. of advice free. “O. J. Farmer” the following history of 
tise and al st., St.Louis, Mo. 
tor yiller .M.D.,211 N. 7th ste» the Tamworth hog: 
———— TES. “They were brought from Tamworth, 
iMPROVED CHESTER wall England, to the Ontario Agricultural 


taken for Sprieg Pi 
now ae winni ng animals 
}on or write to 
CHER & SON, Ashton, Mo. 


orders 4 my Ry 

D 

able. © 
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College in 1890, while I was still connected 
with that institution. From Canada they 
naturally entered the United States by 
way of Michigan. Just now I cannot say 





POLAND-CHINAS. when that occurred, but the first herd 

hb 2d that was ever in the northwest was 

ip0-L8. PIGS by UB aie, Obie! Pe os. brought to the Minnesota Experiment 
; Chief's Bival 8. Dams of equal breed- | Station in 189. 

a A. SPIES BREEDING CO. “In Canada we first i ted with 

“Jacob, Ill., near St. is. -anada we st experimented wit 





Farm Herd—Poland Mhinas 
PUNT 0's. Chiet Perfection 2nd and Tecum- 


sens at mod. prices. Ernest.W. Wallen, Monett,Mo. 


the Tamworth on pure-bred Berkshire 
sows and fed the progeny against pure 
Berkshires and pure -Tamworths. At 





VIVION. & ALEXANDER, 


that time people generally thought that 
it cost more to produce a pound of bacon 


ULTON, MO. on any lean hog than it did a fatter 

Poland-Ohina breed. We found that there was no - 

greeders of the ae strains of Po! . ne bop. ‘ < t e was no ma 
red Jereey cate OE ebieSs. | terial difference. Sometimes ope was 
————— ahead and sometimes the other. Since 
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_ JONES, R. B. 3, Pawnee, Ill. 


prices ?. C's of winter 


then the experiment has been various!y 
repeated, with the result that the aver- 
age of cheapness has been in favor and 
to the credit of the Tamworths. The 
theory is that because of the great vigor 
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hire Do 
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the digestion of the animal is vigorous 
and strong. It is the difference between 
health and lassitude. 

“Last year the Minnesota station show- 
ed cross breds at the Chicago national 





DUROC-JERSEYS. 


show (Tamworth sire and Poland-China 
dam) that won sweepstakes for pork 





-Jersey and Chester 
Top individuals. No screen- 


sid 2 HERDS Boxee: 


White 


against all breeds and crosses. Especial- 
ly in case of short-bodied sows of what- 





rated. Write fe or let lve ever possible breed, the cross of Tam- 
— HAYNES, Ames, Ill. | worth has resulted in lengthening the 
body (the most important change), 

puree: purve-Jersey and Berkshire Hogs! i! precdine. strengthening the leg, improving the 
= guaran of OT GENRE Pane fl” breeding and nursing qualities, imparting 
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increased stamina and giving the animal 
greater capacity for general develop- 
ment."’ 

At this point Prof. Shaw was asked if it 
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were not some such mixing of blood—es- 
pecially the German with some of the 
older American families—that was great- 
ly responsible for much of the present 
day enterprise in the American people. 
“Exactly so,’ replied the professor. Then 
he proceeded to say that he did not ad- 
vocate continual crossing on pure breds, 
since registered animals should be con- 
sidered too valuable for such use. He 


$1.00. . bush els 8c perbu. 10 
ft Tbe ger te aoe 12 choice Duroc- |Next remarked upon the theory of his 
Jereey boars f or sale. predecessor at the Minnesota Station, 
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Prof. McClean, who advocated the use of 








for 60 years. Used on 250 millions 
annually. Superior to all other 
kinds, Nosmell, Benefits while it 
cures. Keeps flock clean a long 
time. Increases growth and quality 
of wool. Used by large majority of 
sheep breeders in all countries. 


If local druggist cannot supply, 
send $1.75 for $2 (100 gal.) pkt. to 
MEYER BROS. DRUG CO., St. Louis, Mo., 
or WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago. 
















Poland-China boars on Tamworth sows. 
Prof. Shaw said that he dissented from 
that theory for two reasons. It was im- 
practicable on account of the scarcity of 
Tamworth sows, and further, the cross- 
ing should proceed toward the Tamworth 
or strictly bacon side, since this contrib- 
uted just so much to renovated blood. 
His experience had been in favor of 
three-fourths and still higher Tamworth 
crosses. He concluded by saying that 
it would avail nothing for champions of 
other breeds to kick and squirm and 
grumble, as they would the next 10, 15 or 


20 years certainly find the people eating 
the bacon hog. 
Coming home for an illustration, the 


professor remarked that at the hotel he 
had ordered bacon for breakfast that 
very morning. They brought him some- 
thing that was almost pure fat, which he 
did not eat. He could not consider lard 
bacon, neither did he care to eat it. 
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Kills lice, removes Worms, produces 
flesh, cures mange, canker and indiges- 
tion atacost of 5 cents a hog a year. 

The original and only remedy for use on out- 
side and inside of hogs, which does the work 
without injury to theanimal. At dealers 
or by express, prepaid, $2.50 per gallon. 
Special prices in Seaaktinen: 

Book—“Care of Hogs,” Free. Address, 


MOORE CHEMIGAL GO. 1501 Genessee St., 


Kansas City, Mo. 














Neither would the American people eat 
it when they should once find it possible 
to obtain the real thing. 
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I have known farmers to sell their best 
animals because they would bring the 
most money. They kept their poor stock 
for breeding purposes. This can result in 
only one thing, the deterioration of the 
herd, writes C. C. Pervier in the “N. Y. 
Farmer.” 

A long, narrow hog means a poor feed- 
er. A short chunky hog means a good 
feeder, but is not one that will give the 
most valuable carcass. 

Pigs that come in May will make bet- 
ter growth than those that come in 
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Humane Swine V Stock Marker 


all ages from rooting. Makes 
48 different ear marks, large or 


March and April, for in March and April 
there are many cold days during which 
the little pigs will not grow at all. 

A farm animal should not be allowed to 
stop growing. I think a dam should be 
kept in good condition. It is a mistake 
to allow her to become thin after farrow- 
ing, as is done in many cases. Feed well 
and keep up the flesh. 

As soon as my pigs begin to eat, they 
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receive some soaked corn in milk. This 
is fed to them*in places where the old 
hogs cannot get to it. 

A large number of pigs are killed every 
year by being fed on sour slop. I have 
known men to lose all their pigs by feed- 
ing them slop that has stood for two or 
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three days in the hot weather of sum- 
er. , 

I find that feeding the pigs twice a day, 

and then not more than will be cleaned 

up, will keep the pigs in good condition. 

Keeping corn before them all the time 

is a great mistake. 
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Bands, Shepherds’ Cordial. 
All Best and Cheapest. 
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178 Michigan St., Chicago, 
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Corn alone is not a good feed for grow- 
ing animals. An abundance of green 
grass is the cheapest and best food that 
can be used to balance the corn. 

Last winter I fed clover hay to my 
hogs, and it was a surprise to see how 
the hogs would line up to the racks in 
which that hay was put daily. 

I long ago abandoned the ola practice 
of keeping hogs through the second sea- 
son to be fattened and marketed at 16 to 
18 months of age. 


HOGS ON SHARES. 





An Illinois farmer gives his plan of 
renting swine on shares, the deal running 
thus, says the “Am. Swineherd’’: 

“The owner of the hogs agreed on a 
price with me for the shoats and sows as 
they stood in the lot, not fat. Then we 
weighed them upon the scales, and the 
price we found, multiplied by the num- 





ber of pounds, made the price the hogs 





were charged to me at. I fattened them 
on my own corn and sold them when they 
were ready for the market, and gave the 
owner one-third of the increase in value 
over and above what they were charged 
to me at. That is to say, if the hogs were 
weighed in to me at $80, and I sold them 
for $700, I kept two-thirds of the $200 and 
gave the owner his criginal $500 and one- 
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Don't feed much whole corn. 
ely bolted and so wasted. 
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third of the $200. Ordinary years and 
prices you will get a remunerative price 
for your corn fed.”’ 

Another feature of leasing sows was as 
follows: 

“Twenty bred sows were leased until 
a set date, and on that date the sows 
were returned to me and with them one- 
half of the pigs they had farrowed. The 
sows were to be kept on the land of the 
owner, and the lessee was to feed them 
his own corn, slop and other food. The 
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20 
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sOWS were to be returned. 
die, the original number 

made up from the oldest and 7 
he female increase, and the rest of the 
igs were to be divided evenly, or, in 
»ther words, all of the produce of the 
sows were to be divided evenly after the 
losses were made up, if any loss. One 
hundred and twenty-seven pigs were 
raised and both parties were satisfied with 
the deal. 


any 
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FORTY-FIVE YEARS 


HOGS. 


IN BREEDING 





In giving 
breeding, 


my 4 years’ experience in 
caring for and managing high- 
grave hogs in the corn belt of Illinois I 
will briefly state that about the first of 
November I select my breeding sows 
from pigs bred the previous spring and 
on about December 1 breed them to a 
first class, well-developed boar of the 
bleck or white kind, and if all is well the 
last pig should be dropped from the %th 
to the last of May; by all means let it be 
no later; the earlier the better. I use for 
m7 foundation the Poland-China and 
Chester White spring pigs crossed and 
recrossed, although success can be ob- 
tained from any single breed, writes D. 
C, Graham in the “Prairie Farmer.” 
After the sows are pregnant they 
should not be confined, but have access 
to the farm and roam where they will. 
The only feed required is sufficient corn 


to keep them in good condition. Salt, 
ashes and good clean water are neces- 


sary, and occasionally 
other grain may be 
ground. 

By March 20 the sow should be provided 
with comfortable quarters, with plenty 
of good bedding. I prefer clay floors for 
he pens as the clay absorbs the mois- 
ure. She requires great eare and atten- 
ion night and day until she and her pigs 
can be removed from the pen with 
safety. The sow can be let out occasion- 
ally, but the pigs never until old enough 
to follow the sow. I adopt about the 
same method of care after as I did before 
farrowing except that I feed all the corn 
t 

t 

r 


a mess of oats or 
scattered over the 


t 
t 
t 


oO 


hey can consume and divide them so 
hat there will be no more than 80 head 
running together in quarters or pasture. 
In June on a cool or cloudy day I have 
every spring pig on the place gathered 
up and castrated and ear-marked. By the 
latter part of August, when the pigs have 
weaned themselves, the sows are put into 
close quarters and made ready for mar- 
ket as quickly as possible, and in No- 
vember the next breeding sows should be 
selected, but not the largest in the herd. 
With careful feeding and attention the 
spring pigs are ready for market by Jan. 


1. Sell when ready and prices suit. Se- 
lect a few for meat and slaughter in 
January. 


In curing your hams place in a barrel 
of brine and in six weeks remove and 
nang up to dry and then smoke. After 
hey are smoked inclose each in a sack 
made of heavy ticking into the bottom of 
which is placed a little timothy to ab- 
orb all moisture. I can vouch for this 
as a very good way to preserve hams, 


I 
t 
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THE FARMERS’ HOG, 





It is the farmer that raises the major- 
ity of. hogs that supply the great mar- 
kets, and to be successful in this as well 
as to net himself a fair profit for his time 
and,outlay of labor, he must use the very 
best of breeding stock; in fact, there is 
no hog too good for the farmer. The 
farmer that raises hogs that will not re- 
spond to the care and feed given them is 
wasting time and feed, for when we feed 
out our grain we want to get all we pos- 
sibly can for it in return, and in order 
to do this we must have the hog that will 
make the most pounds of the best meat 
and that top meat, writes A. T. Shattuck 
in the “Prairie Farmer."’ A good wide 
back and well sprung ribe with deep 
wide hams make the high-priced meat, 
and the more of this we have the better. 
Note the difference between the prices of 
the scrub hog and the one that tops the 
market. Pick out a good feeder for your 
brood sow, no matter if she be a little 
long in the neck; this indicates that she 
is a good milker. If you were selecting a 
milch cow you would not pick one that 
had a short, beefy neck. A sow weighing 
150 pounds at maturity is large enough for 
a good brood sow. 
The boar should be 
pact, with a shorter neck and a good, 
wide, masculine head. He should look 
as you expect his progeny to look. Do 
not purchase a boar with a back that is 
narrow and arched down instead of up, 
and see that he is not cat hammed, with 
long thin hoofs and does not walk on his 
dewclaws. You will lose money if you 
make such a purchase. Many consider 
the price more than they do the breed. 
They do not seem to realize that a poor 
boar is dear at any price. The boar is 
half the herd and in buying a good one 
you are on the winning instead of the los- 
ing side. 

I know of two men that live near to 
each other, one of whom has raised and 
marketed from 60 to 100 head of hogs per 
year for some years and has increased 
his 160-acre farm to one of 560 acres, the 
hog doing his share towards this in- 
crease, while the other man did not at 
times have a hog on his farm, but sold 
his grain and still operates his 160-acre 
farm. Will it pay? is a question often 
asked by the American farmer. Let me 
ask him if he ever raised and sold a 
bunch of hogs such as I have described 
and not made a good profit. To raise a 
good bunch we want the early maturing 
breed, so that we can sell them off be- 
tween the annual visits of the assessor, 
for the farmer pays more than his share 
of the taxes. It costs more to put on the 
last 25 pounds on a 300-pound hog than it 
does to put on the first 75, so we should 
try and improve the breed by using bet- 
ter blood. This will be more satisfactory 
as well as more profitable. for it is the 
market toppers that bring the most 
money. Look carefully to the betterment 
of your herd in every respect and you 
will become a satisfied believer in the 
greatest wealth producing animal on 
earth—the farmers’ hog. 
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If you find your pigs constipated look 
out for trouble soon. 
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jalone. Fed in combination with grain | 
skim milk has about @ per cent more | 
feeding value than when fed alone. | | 


About one hundred pounds 
will take the place of 23 pounds of grain | 
in the former and 14 the latter. 
Hogs fed on milk and grain ration make 


of skim milk 
case in 


much more rapid gains than either those 
fed on milk or grain alone, writes C. 8. | 
Seaman in the “Indiana Farmer.” 


Hogs fed on milk alone gain very slow- 
and do not keep their health any 
well, and in some 


ly too 
cases they are off their | 
feed so frequently that it is necessary to 
make a change in their feed to tempt 
them to greater eating. The appetite fall- 
ing off at such a young age it practically 
interferes with their growth for all time. 
Milk and grain fed hogs without excep- 


tion keep in excellent health In the 
sume way hogs fed on grain and no milk | 
meke a rather poor showing for the 
amount of grain eaten, Experience 


has | 
shuwn that hogs fed on grain alone re- | 
quire three pounds of digestible matter 
to make one pound of gain, and as they 
grow older this proportion does not differ 
much. Young hogs that have 
doing well can be fed regularly on skim 
milk and grain, and within a short time 
a marked improvement will be noticeable, 
A good proportion for a ration is 
or three pounds of skim milk to one 
pound of grain. The gain is not only good 
for both the grain and milk, but pound 
for pound the milk and grain are 
verted into a good profit. 

liogs fed on milk alone or grain alone 
wken on pasture do much better than 
hogs similarly fed in smal! ptns. Those 
fed on milk in the pasture gain more per 
day and require less dry matter than 
hogs fed in the pens. On the other hand, 
hegs fed milk and grain in combination 
do better in pens, gaining more per day 
than those on pasture and require practi- 
cally the same amount of food to make 
pound of flesh. 
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ORCHARD, | 
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Editor RURAL WORLD: I have 
a reader of your valuable paper for over 
a year, and am well pleased with it; in 
fact, I consider it one of the family. It 
is well gotten up, and printed with good, 
clear type on nice white paper. 

I am particularly interested in the 
ticultural and Sheep Departments. | find 
many little articles which are often 
worth many times the subscription price 
of the paper. In your issue of March 19 
I read the article, ‘Young apple orchard 
as a sheep range,’’ and as I have had ex- 
perience along that line [I will give a few 
pointers; and if any is benefited by 


been 


Hor- 


one 


them I will feel that my effort has not 
been in vain. 
Advice was asked in regard to pastur- 


ing sheep in a young orchard which was 
sown to rye, to whether or not it 
would be necessary to put anything on 
the trees to keep the sheep from peeling 
them, etc. Prof. D. P. Roberts of Cornell 
University suggested that the trees be 
smeared with coal tar. Perhaps I should 
not disput such high authority, but it is 
my understanding belief that the 
coal tar would be injurious the 
young trees. I am sure it would keep the 
sheep at a safe distance, but I believe the 
young trees would be no worse fix if 
they were barked. However, there is no 
danger of the sheep injuring the trees as 
long as they have plenty of other feed, 
unless the trees are small enough to be 
bent over by the sheep, and in that case 
the trees would be stripped of their 
leaves in a remarkably short time. The 
apple leaf is a very dainty morsel to old 


as 


and 


very to 


ir 


Mrs. Sheep, and I have seen a sheep 
stand upon her hind feet, pull down limbs 
several feet from the ground and hold 


them with her forelegs until she and her 
friends could strip them 

But we think sheep are a great benefit 
to an orchard. We have two orchards 
that we have pastured with sheep for 
about ten years, I think, but not continu- 


ously, however. 
We have a smal! orchard which has 
been standing for nearly 30 years. About 


one-half of the trees was dead and gone 
before we began to keep sheep, and the 
apples on the other trees were small and 
inferior. After the sheep had been turn- 
.ed in the old trees seemed to take on 
new life, and have borne good crops of 
nice, salable apples without failure. 

We also have a 10-acre orchard of Ben 
Davis and Missouri Pippin which we 
have pastured with good results, We keep 
our sheep out of the orchard through 
midwinter, for when the ground is cov- 
ered with snow the sheep are sure to get 
in their work on the trees, 


At the present time we have 50 head of 
ewes, with their lambs, in our old or- 
chard, and they never touch a tree. I 


turned them in about March 15. 

We sometimes throw the gates open 
and let the flock range at will through 
the orchards and pastures. 

When the apples begin to drop the 
sheep take care of them. They never 
sleep so soundly that they do not hear 
an apple drop, and before the worm 
makes its exit from the apple it is “‘gob- 
bled’; and after a worm passes into a 
sheep's stomach its future destiny will 
be so changed that instead of being a 
pest to next year’s crop it will return to 
mother earth, enter the soil and help 
feed the fruit it intended to destroy. 

After the apples become marketable we 





keep the sheep out until after the fruit is 








or may comprise both ages, not less than 
fifty head, first and second prizes. 
Car lot wether lambs, not less than 
fifty head, with first and second prizes 
and sired by Cotswold rams (same prizes 
as for Rambouillets). 
Lincolns, Shropshires, Oxford Down, 
Hampshiredown and Dorset Horn same 
as for Cotswolds 
In Classes A and B all sheep to be bona 
fide property of the exhibitor. Frpress 
Ownership to be computed from a date Saves Middlemen’s 
* thirty days prior to the date of closing Profits. Prevents 
entries. Adulteration. 
No exhibitor will be allowed to enter or R thirty- 
exhibit more than thirty head of any one is 
breed. ; ; the best whiskey 
A certificate of reg:stry in one of the | and sold it 
recognized American Associations of Rec- direct to con. 
ord to be filed with each pure-bred ani- | 
mal entered, 
SPRING CARE OF EWES. 
ENJOYING THE FEAST Plenty of good feed and exercise with pata tol. 
protection from bad storms bring sheep 
MILK | _ through the winter in good coniittlatn and Proposition: 
Kk AND GRAIN FOR HOoOGs. picked; then the flock is returned to eat 
alan Ithe culls which are left, and when the that is the proper preparation ya a suc- 
Skim milk fed with grain is a valuable |leaves begin to drop the sheep feast on See ee ot aie, sae an ? aaguies | 
food for hogs at all periods of their |them and seem to do as well as they in the warmers Revue. Cave nee OFS 
growth, but particularly so during the | would on clover pasture In eating up | the right kind of s chance and they will | 
earlier periods. Mixed milk and grain |the leaves the sheep destroy thousands do their part, Do not stop the dry feed 
make a better ration for hogs than either toe soon, for st wal be nome time before 


jof insect eggs. 


he grass has s sie it to! 

The orchard that has been pastured = “rs ee . oe re or ge pt he When you get it and test it, 
ep es e te & 8 . Me { 

with sheep bore a good crop last year, : 2 & y if it isn’t satisfactory return it at our 


flockmasters t she st neces- 
that was about 90 per cent perfect—i. e., oc] masters think hat sheep must neces expense, and we will returp your $3.20. 
}sarily go back in condition for some time 














Such whiskey cannot be purchased else- 
ree fro y 8. anothe 
free from worm In another orchard in after grass comes, but not so if the dry where for less than $5.00. 
which we have never turned our flock at |, ‘ 
| . ‘ feed is not stopped too soon. No pasture 
least one-half. of the fruit was faulty. fleld i maples without Andie Dagtoa, 
e 8 co ete ’ é OC -S1zZe 
Neither of the orchards has been | 00) 0 . “9 Saal coma a a oy aks or any of the Expeene om panies, 
ape pate 1 it, well manured every oth- WRITE ES DDRESS. 
sprayed. er year, and a temporary fence around it, | TO NEAREST ADDR 
Sheep in an orchard will clean out the ore : espe , 
so the = shee t yet ¢ 
vente athe Tmanatore feat Qesetay (20 that the aneep can not get at it ont MM THE MAYER DISTILLING CO. 
e adie o d e « > gro é 
innumerable insects, enrich the soil and | i kh ce eee P m “ As a ete 305-307 S. Seventh St., ST. LOUIS, MO, 
3s é -] as 00 as ar Fe 
jwill pay one for what good apples they |... A Ph ne ane te Seb, teal | — West Fifth St., DAYTON, OHO, 
| +s, S F: oats couk e sowed, = 2c 
might accidentally eat—with a good fleece F B. Orders for Arig, Col. Oa! Idaho, Mont., 
aa we ebiaa "te ndininh* wien can never do their best unless a constant nee: N. Mex., Ore. fe. ib» Waal, Wae., mast 
é é -avy “é ass. é c : 8 7 ght, prepai 
- ave Sue dies ~~ - supply of salt and pure water is afforded be for 20 qts., by f 
to rye could be safely pastured at any * . 
them. Shear early, but keep them out of 
time that the ground was not covered old spring rains afterward. Watch the | 
‘ s 4 ? SB ¢t erwarc t “4 > 
with snow. W. D. C. ‘ : 3 ‘e guarantee above firm will do as it agrees. — 
‘ Zs ewes closely at lambing t'me; it will pay, 
Orchard Home Farm, Henry Co., Mo., a‘ . 
connie Gh for many a lamb and often a ewe is 
March 2 saved. consummated in the near future. The 
— —_ - buying of the land, said one of the pur- 
‘LASSIFICATION OF PREMIUMS BIG GRAZING LAND DEAL. chasers, is part of a plan of the sheep 
| -—— raisers to force the cattle men out of the 
For Sheep at the St, Louis World's Fair, Fifty thousand acres of grazing land | district, over which there has been so 
were purchased recently by a party of | much strife. 
8 on western Wy ing. The 
Mr. Frank W. Harding, Chairman of sheep men of estern Wyoming he 


land lies along the Union Pacific under foot is a great detriment 


and is grant land. 


railroad 
These sales are said 


7 Water 
the Committee on Classification for Sheep 








, : " to shee rowing and in wet seasons the 
for the St. Louis World's Fair on the , n | - ep & & t seasc 
a . ‘ to be the first of a large number to be | flock must be watched closely. 
part of the Committee of the National 
Live Stock Associations, has prepared 





for submission to the Executive Commit- | 


tee representing the Live Stock Breeders’ | Save 20 cents per sheep on every sheep you shear with 
organizations of the United States the 
rllowing: | STEWART’S 

Mr. Harding recommends that a first, | 


second, third, fourth, fifth and sixth pre- 
mium be given in each of the rings for 
each breed in Class A, viz.: Shropshires, 
Oxford Downs, Southdowns, Cotswolds, 
Lincolns and Rambouillets, viz.: 

Ram two years old or over. 














Ram one year old and under two. 

Ram under one year. Highest and Only Award at Pan-American Exposition. 

Ewe two years old or over, 

Ewe one year old and under two. I 902 MODEL, ON LY 50 

Ewe under one year, } 

Flocks to receive first, second, third Ovens ery oe” aioe 
and fourth premiums for each breed and 
to consist of one ram any age, one ewe Will be fitted with the celebrated Stewart Patent 
two years old or over, one ewe one year | Shear same as supplied with the $65.00 power machine. 
old and one ewe lamb. | No owner of 10 sheep or more can afford to shear by 

Pen to receive first, second, third and | hand even though the work be done for nothing. 
fourth premiums for each breed and to With little experience an operator should have no 
consist of four lambs of either sex, the | difficulty in shearing 100 sheep or 
leet of one ram. more per day. Don’t butcher your 

Pen to receive first, second, third and | sheep. Shear with machine and get 
| fourth premiums for each breed and to | ONE POUND WOOL EXTRA PER HEAD. 
jconsist of five yearling rams, | ; 

Pen to receive first, second, third and | It will more than cover the whole 
P ; cost of shearing. Woo! shorn by 
fourth premiums for each breed and to 
Maaalat UF fee veastike onan — a pee a price. 
< peepee ‘ t isused and endorsed by practi- 
. pd = z a sili aiitiae eally every well known breeder in 

R at wa ky nf 1 apes des atlas America and Europe. 

eth s. — pee “a iil chaae Send today for valuable book on 

pene Ores See eee | fast and easy shearing by R. M. 

Reserve champion ewe, one prize ; } if Marquis, Champion of the world; 

The above breeds in Class A to receive | ‘ record 360 sheep shorn in one day. 
40 per cent of the prize money provided | It is free and willsave you money 
for sheep. | 

In Class B, consisting of Hampshire- | Machine saves wool, saves time, saves labor and saves the sheep. 
down, Dorsets, Cheviots, American Meri- CHICACO FLEXIBLE SHAFT co., 137 LaSalle av. Chicago, im. 





nos, Delaine and Franco-American Meri- | 
nos’ Angora goats, the following rings to | 
have a first, second, third, fourth and | 





fifth prizes for each breed and receive 30 
per cent of the prize provided for 
sheep, viz.: 

For each breed— | 
Ram two years old or over. 
Ram one year old and under 
Ram under one year. 

Ewe two years old or over. 
Ewe one year old and under 





money 


“Invincible, Unsurpassable, Without a Peer,’’ 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, of the 
Twice-a-Week issue of the 


St. Louls Globe-Democrat 


two. 


two. 





we under one year.” and this is the unanimous verdict of its more thun half a million readers. It is BEYOND ALL 
Flocks to receive first, second and third COMPARISON, the bi eat, be best an and cheapest national news and family Sonrael water PBR and 
aaad 3 for eac ed : -onsis America. It is re LIOAN tn litics, but is above all A NE APHE, and 
premiums for each breed and to consist | ere LL THE NEW; _¥ Ir NBA the 
of ram any age, one ewe two years old ‘armer, Meschans of Protessk and man who desires to Keep thorou aly posted, oan bee on 
. er e ewe > year f 2 tim read a la r, while its ay ety of well-selected reading matter ma. 
or over, one ewe one year old and under time te rene ee ST eRe eee iT EA EE 
two and one ewe lamb. } 
Pen to receive first, second and third | Two Papers Every Week. Eight Pages each Tuesday and Friday. 
premiums for each breed and to consist | One Dollar For One Year. Sample Copies Free. 
of new lambs, either sex, the j 


get of one | 
ram, | 
For each breed 
Champion ram, one prize. 
Reserve champion ram, one prize. 
Champion ewe, one prize. | 
Reserve champion ewe, one prize. 


GLOBE PRINTING CoO., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Rural World and Globe-Democrat—Either Address, Both for $1.50 net. 

















| Registered wethers to receive ten per NE SMS 2 MMA SEO TE A TA A OF 
leent of the prize money provided for e e 

sheep, including the following pure The Twice-a-Weck Republic 

breeds, viz., Shropshire, Oxford Downs, 

Southdowns, Hampshiredown, Cotswolds, Is the Greatest and Best of all Newspapers. 

Lincolns, Leicesters, Rambouillets, Chev- | 

jot, Dorset. First, second, third, fourth Its Telegraphic and Cable News Service excels that of any other japer. 


It prints the new news fully; not im: ative occurrences, but 
tic and world-distant facts. Now is the time to subscribe for the best 
medium keeping in touch with the whole world. It is DEMOCRATIC 
in polities, but distinctly a NEWSPAPER and Family Journal. 


REMEMBER 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of $1.00 gives you two pa 
104 papers a year. Itis printed every Monday and 
dress all orders to 


and fifth premiums to be given for each 
breed in the following rings: | 
For each breed— | 
Wether one year old and under two | 
Wether undey one year. 
Pen of five wethers under one year with | 
first, second and third prizes: 
Champion wether, any age, one prize. 


rs each week, 
*hursday. Ad- 


Reserve champion wether, any age, one } 
GRA | THE REPUBLIC 
GRADES OR CROSSES AND RANGE | % 


— ST. LOUIS, MO. 
To receive twenty per cent of the prizes 


provided for sheep with first, second and | Rural World and Republic, either address, both for $1.50 net. 
third prizes, viz.: ELI, SNE AAMT SERRE NAIR RRS RE 


Registered Merino ram on pure bred or 
grade medium wool ewes— | 


Pen of five yearling wethers. _ FINE BERKSHIRES| 


Pen of five yearling ewes. 
Pen of five wether lambs. Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what you 
Pen of five ewe lambs. | want, or, what is better, come and inspect the stock... 

W. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Ills. 


Registered Merino ram on pure-bred or | 
ANGORA GOATS FOR SALE! 


grade long wool ewe same as last named | 
class. 
Registered Down ram on pure-bred or 

grade fine wool ewes, same as last named 

I have about 800 recorded, high class and medium class does and a few old fash- 

toned goats that I will sell at areasonable price. I am in a position to fill any orders 

satisfactorily from any standpoint. Address W. T. McINTIRE, Agent, 

Kansas City Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 


=S 

















class. 

Registered Down ram on pure-bred or 
grade long wool ewes, same as last named 
class. 

Registered long wool ram on pure-bred 
or grade fine wool ewes, as last 
named class. 

Registered long wool ram on pure-bred 
or grade medium wool ewes, same as last 
named class. 

CAR LOADS. 
Car lots bred on the range and sired 


same 








A few choice gilts bred and boars ready for; also @ 
good lot of gilts ready to bree? for fall litters. 


Y. TMORNTOM, 


s. 
DUROC-JERSEY HOGS srackwater- - - - MI3 SOURE 


ROSE HILL HERD 
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The Markets 





sun-dried to 1%4c for bleached. Peaches at 
2%@3c for good to choice sun-dried halves. 
All inferior and unmerchantable goods 
less 
BE 
from 


ANS AND PEAS—lIn a jobbing way 
store: White beans (per bushel)— 
hand-picked, $1.70; machine-picked at $1.62 
@1.6; screened $1.50@1.55—car lots on 
track less. Dried green peas-—ordinary at 
$1.55, Scotch at $1.65, split peas at $2, 
black-eye $2. California pink (per 
pound) at 34c, New York kidney at 4c, 


at 


at 








BARLEY—Values at s0@68c. 

HAY—Timothy $14.50@15 for choice, $13.50 
@i4 for No. 1, $12@13 for No. 2; clover 
mixed $11.50@12 for No. 1; No. 2 $10@ 10.50; 
clover $12 for No. 1 and $10@10.50 for No. 
Prairie—No. 1 $13 and $11.50@12 for No. 2; 
low grades $8@10.0; alfalfa $13.50@14. 

STRAW—Wheat $4.25@4.50%; oat $6; 
$5; on trk. 






rye 


PRICES ON 'CHANGE 
The following table shows the range of 
prices on future and cash grains: 
Closed Ranged Closed 
Saturday. Yesterday. Yesterday. 





Wheat— 
May % -oee@..-. 9%D 
July T4%,475 7514407140% 74%4% Dd 
Corn— 
May ...63% b a 6 a 
July 63 b 6242.@6. 62%@% a 
Oats— 
May 4% a 13% a 
i July a 35 





Cash onent, corn and oats ranged: 
Yesterday.Saturday.Last year 


Wheat— | 
No. 2 red....80%@81 81144@82 7844@...- 
No. 3 red....79%4@.... ....-@. 76 @77T% | 
No. 2 hard..754%4@75 764@a78 -@..06 
Corn— 
No. 2 mixed.65 @65%4% 5%@.. 1444@.... 
No, 2 white.66%@68  674@. 134%@.. 
No. 3 mixed.644@64% Boece soe Qeoee 
No. 3 white.66'4@67 66 @é67 43 @.... 
No. 3 yellow.6654@ 4514@ - 
Oats— 
No, 2 mixed.45 @ 45144@.... 28%@.... 
No. 2 north.45 @45'% 454%@.... 28 @28% 
No. 2 white.45%@46 45 @46 23 @.... 
No. 3 white.45'4@15% -@ 23 @ 





COTTON—Loca! spot 
15-l6c; good ordinary, 8 9-l6c; 
8% middling, 9%4c; good 
middling fair, 10c. 
WOOL—New clip has not as yet begun 
to arrive in large enough quantities to es- 
tablish accurate market rates. 
Missouri Illinois—Choice combing | 


quotations—Ordl- 
low 
mid- 


nary, 7 
middling, 
dling, 942c; 





and 


and cloth mixed, 17c; clothing, 154@l6e; | 
braid, 15%@l6c; slight burry, 124,@l13c; 
hard burry, 9@l0c; light fine, 13@14¢; heavy 

tine, 10@lic. Iowa, Wisconsin and Minne- 
ota—Bright medium, 154%@16c; dark, 1L3@ | 
l4c; light fine, 12@18c; heavy fine, 9@10c. 

Tubwashed—No. 1, 24c; No. 2, 19@20c; bur- 


14@1l5c. Kansas, Nebraska, Dakota and 
Western—Bright medium, 15@1l6c; dark, 13 
@l4c; iight fine, 12@13c; heavy and buck, 
8@10c. Texas, Indian Territory and Okla- 
homa—Medium, 14%@15c; coarse and low, 
12%@13c; light fine, 12@13%c; heavy fine, 9 
@l0c. Arkansas and South—Medium 
(fleeces), 154%@l6c; medium (loose), M4@l5c; 
slight burry, 12@12%c; hard burry, 8@8 
HIDES—Firm; in good demand. Dry 
flint—Texas, heavy, l4c; Texas, average, 
13c; Texas, light, lic; fallen, ; native 
/ and Arkansas, 12c; No. 1 native, 13c; No. 2 
native, llc; bull, 9c; culls, 6%c; horse, 
each, 7ic. Dry salted—Round, 10%c; No. 1, 
10%c; No. 2, %c. Green salted—Western, 
round, 6%c; Southern do, 644c; selected No. 
1, 7%4c; selected No. 2, bull, le per 
pound less than cow hides; part cured %c 
per pound less than cured; uncured lc per 








= 








6%4Cc; 


pound less than cured; culls, 34c; horse, 
No. 1, $2.75; horse, No. 2, $1.25; uncured 
less. 

LIVE POULTRY—Average receipts: 


Hens 914c; roosters 5c; broilers 18c. Tur- 


keys 10c. Geese 4%@ic. Guineas $l.ov per 
doz. Pigeons $1.25 per doz. Ducks 10%c. 


DRESSED POULTRY—Scaldedand un- 


drawn, with heads and legs on. Chickens 
—Choice at 10c; roosters 6c. Turkeys-- 
Choice at 12%c. Ducks 11%c. All poor stock 


including sweating, thin, scrawny, etce., 
nominal. Geese 5@8c. 

EGGS—Current receipts at lic. Receipts 
2,489 pkgs. local and 5,141 through. 


BUTTER-—Scarce and firm. Quotations: 
Creamery—Extra, 3lc; firsts, 27c; sec- 
onds 25c. Dairy—Extra 25c; firsts 21@22c. 
Country—Choice roll 2c; poor to good 8@ 
19c; choice packed 19c; poor to fair 17@18c; 
grease de, Ladle-packed—Extra 22@23c; 
firsts 20@2ic. 

CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins at 14%c; sin- 
gles 14%c; dairies l4c; Y. A. 13%c. 

STRAW BERRIES—Texas quotable at $3 
@4 per crate; Louisiana $1.75@2.25 per half 
crate for fancy. 

APPLES—Poor 
From 
50 for 
winesap $4@6. 

POTATOES—Quote: 
9c for choice to fancy; early whio $1.30; 
red cut rose Burbank 82@85c; Wis- 
consin and Minnesota $1.20@1.25; triumphs 


and 
storage 
choice, 


inferior $1@1.50 per 
Ben Davis held at 


73. in jobbing way; 





a 
Rural on trk. 8@ 


M@VI7c ; 


92@95c; New Orleans triumph $7.50@8 per 
bbl. 

BROOM CORN—Quiet, but firm; offer- 
ings very light. Quotations nominal, per 
ton: Common, $6065; fair, $75@80; choice, 
$90. 

GRASS SEEDS—No sales worthy of 
mention, nor any offerings, save a few 


lots to arrive and small lots inferior goods, 
Millet would probably sell readily, but lit- 
tle call for anything « In absence of 
sales, per 100 pounds: Millet at from $2.50 
for fair to $% for prime German. Hhunga- 
rian at $2.25@2.50; clover at $5 for fair to $7 
@7.50 for good; timothy at $5 for ordinary 
to $6 for clean bright; redtop at from $5 
to $9. All inferior grades 

COW PEAS—At $1.40 to $1.90 per bushel. 

SORGHUM CANE SEED-—Sale small lot 
at $2.41 per 100 pounds. 

SUNFLOWER SEED—At $2.75 per 100 
_sunds. 

CASTOR BEANS—Prime in car lots sal- 
<ole at $1.40 per bushel on track—smaller 
sots at $1.35. 

HEMP SEED—Pure test at $3.25 per ‘lov 
pounds. 

DRIED FRUITS—Nothing doing, save 
sales of a few small, irregular lots; quota- 
tions purely nominal. Evaporated rings 
apples at from 6c for fair to 8¢ for fancy 
large of good color, sun-dried Western 
quarters at 5c for choice to 5%c for strictly 
fancy large; chops and waste at %c for 


se. 


less. 








Has been used for over sixty yoann 

mg with perfect suc- 

sor wind colic, 
er ipore aad aa ate airs, Winslow's Booth. 


MRS. i; millions of mothers for 
WINSLOW'S $ children while teeth- 
+ A att soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays 
pain; cures 
and is the best Kye 4 = —— 
m every of the 
pany ‘and take no other kind. Twenty-five 
cants a bottle. 





WHEAT—No. 2 red sold at 80%@30%c 
and No. 3 red at 7c E. side; No, 2 hard 
quotable at 75@75%4c for Ne braska; 76%@77c 
for Kansas; 77%@78c for Turkey, a few 
cars selling at 75'4c and 78e, and No. 4 
Turkey at 7 

CORN—No. 3 at 64%4@64%c; No. 2 yellow 
at 65%c and No. yellow at 6@\%c E. | 
side; No. 2 white at 66%c for poor and 68c 
for fancy; No. 3 whtite at 66%¢c. 

OATS—No. 2 at 4ic; No. 3 nominally | 

asc: No. 2 Northern at 45@454%c; No, 2 

nite at 45%c for poor to 46c for fancy; | 
46%c this side; No. 3 white at 4ic E., 45@ | 
45%c this side; No, 4 white at 44%c this | 
side 

RYE—No. 2 at 0c. 


| through commission sources, 


Lima beans at 5%c, lentils at 449 
HONEY—Comb—Dark at 6@8c, bright 
at 10@llc, white alfalfa at 1s@léc— 
|inferior and broken 
Southern in 


amber 


extracted and 
at 


less; 


| strained barrels 14@4'4c, 





lower, and in some cases 2c lower than 
ALuendaay. Wednesday and Thursday re- 
seipts light and vaises steady. Best grades 
closed about 10c lower than last week; me- 
dium and common grades of light weight 
steers, bulk sold 10 to lic lower than last 
week. Receipts at Chicago gained about 
6,500 head, and that market closed 10 to 
lower than best time of week. Re- 
ceipts of calves light; light weights 
steady; heavy weight calves and yearlings 
Sic to $1 per head lower. 

During the week Arkansas and Tennes- 
see steers 701 to 796 Ibs. sold at $4.50@6.15, 
bulls at $3.00@4.25, cows $2.50@3.60 and oxen 
at $4.70@4.75. This week Alabama, Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi steers 799 lbs. average 
at $5.10, mixed cattle $4.40, bulls $4.00 and 
stags $4.50. During the week Texas and 
Indian Territory steers averaging 620 to 
1,346 pounds sold at a full range of $3.50@ 
6.0, most of them going at $5.15@6.20. Cows 
and heifers brought $2.50@4.85, bulk at $4.00 


lic 

















@4.35; stags and oxen $4.50@5.15, bulls $2.75 
@41.75 and calves $2.75@6.00 per hundred and 
yearlings 453 to 564 Ibs. at $3.65@4.75. 

HOGS—Receipts for week have been 
light and fluctuations narrow. A net gain 
of 5 to 10c was established, with an ex- 
treme top of $7.40, which is the high point 
since 189. We quote the following values: 
Butchers and packers, $6.90 to $7.40; York- 
ers and shippers, $6.75 to $7.10; heavy pigs, 
$6.40 to $6.90; light pigs, $5.50 to $6.40; rough 
heavies, $6.00 to $6.75. 

SHEEP—Receipts were moderate and 








jin cans at 5@5%c, California in cans at 6 
| @644c. 

BEESWAX—Quote at 30c per lb. for 
| prime. 

ROOTS—Ginseng at from $3.75 to $4.25; 
jlady slipper at 6c; seneca at svc; pink at 
lic; golden seal—spring-dug at 46c, heavy 
fall-dug at 47c; May apple at 2%¢c; snake | 
at 32c; black at 4c; angelica at 7 wahoo— 
bark of root at 8c, bark of tree, blood 
at 2%c; blueflag at 3c; skullcap leaves at 
0c; sassafras bark at 4 wild ginger at 
ie 

LIVE STOCK 

HORSES—Fresh receipts not more than 
10 head. In view of this fact the market 
could only display a limited volume of ac- 
tivity. The demand for chunks, express- 
ers and draft horses, especially the top 
grades, showed a reasonable amount of 


life, but was restricted somewhat by the 
scarce nature of supplies and the difficul- 
found in secur- | 


ty which exacting buyérs 

fing their proper types. Medium grades of 
horses with weight and substance sold | 
fairly well, but the request for small plain | 
norses was nothing to brag of, the South- 
ern demand being rather light and back- 
ward, Drivers and fancy pleasure horses 


still maintain a very active position in the 
makret, but not many are coming in 
A few that 
held in the hands of dealers are being 
he.uw at and bringing high prices. 

Horse quotations: Heavy draft—Com- 
mon to good, $120@150; choice to extra, 
$160@185. Chunks, 1,150 to 1,350 ibs.—Fair 
to good, $65@30; good to choice, $85@110. 
Coach horses and cobs—Fair to good, $140 
@175; choice to extra, $200@500. Horses for 
the South—Small, light drivers, fair to 
good, %30@45; choice to extra, $50@70. 
Southern drivers—Large, $85@125. Export 


are 


chunks, 1,200 to 1,500 Ibs—Plain to good, 
$75@W; choice to extra, $100@120 Business 
drivers—Fair to good, $85@110; choice to 





extra, $125@150. Saddiers for Southern 
use--Fair to good, $75@90; choice to ex- | 
tra, $100@135; fancy gaited and New York 
saddlers, $150@300. Inferior horses—Com- | 
mon, small plugs, $20@30; heavy work | 
vlugs, $40@60. | 
MULES—Naturally, with a small run, | 
the market opened quietly, and during the 
was not marked by many 
transactions. There seemed to be 
urgency about the local demand, and buy- 
ers appeared willing to make their bids 
and await the result, rather than to go 
out eagerly for the offerings. No decided 
improvement over the dull tone at the 
of last week was noted, if, in fact, 





forenoon it 
no 


close 


any improvement at all. The trade from 
all other than Eastern sources appears 
very light, and dealers evidently hold the 
opinion that it will continue so. Hence 
their desire to seek only the best kinds of 
miners ‘and heavy team mules, such as 
are suitable to the Eastern demand. Last 


week's market broke about $2.50 or a little 
more on common and plain grades, and 
the week's opening is on that basis. 

Mule quotations (for broke mules 4 to 7 


years old): 
14 hands, extreme range ...... $ 50 00@ 70 OC 
14 hands, bulk of sales .. 50 00@ 60 00 






55 00@ 80 00 
55 00@ 65 00 


14% hands, extreme range.... 
14% hands, bulk of sales .... 


15 hands, extreme range ...... 75 00@110 00 
15 hands, bulk of sales........ 7% 00@ 90 00 
15% hands, extreme range .... 90 00@125 00 
15% hands, bulk of sales .... 95 00@106 00 
m aaa 16% hands, extreme 

os, shocedacdedeseeasesnases 120 00@160 00 


16 ry 18% hands, bulk of sales. 125 00@140 00 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOC K YARDS. 





Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der- Buel Company. 





CATTLE—Recelipts light in Native di- 
vision. Monday, prices opened 10c higher. 
Quality common, no strictly choice or 
fancy on sale. Tuesday, receipts ex- 
tremely heavy quarantine division, bulk 
selling 10 to lic, and in some cases 25c 
lower. Wednesday, receipts moderate in 


both divisions, but under unfavorable ad- 
vices from other points, our market de- 
clined 10c on native cattle, and market 
closed 1( to lic lower than close of last 
week. Cow and heifer butcher stuff in 
moderate supply, but the general market 
ruled 10 to 20c lower than last week, best 
full loads of heifers selling from $6.00 to 
$6.25. Stockers and feeders in liberal sup- 
ply, but quality ruled common, and the 
bulk of them were of light weight; values 
ruled shade lower than last week; trade 
was dull. Best grades milk cows and 
calves in good demand, and some of the 
best on sale that have been here tnis year. 


'The corn has been pushed through with 


values unchanged as compared with last 
week’s closing values. Best wooled sheep 
brought $5.50 to $6.00; clipped, $5.25 to $5.75; 
best wooled lambs, $6.50 to $6. clipped, 
$6.25 to $6.65; spring lambs, $7.00 to $8.50; 





best wooled bucks, $4.25 to $5.00; clipped, 
$4.25 to $1.50 

Monday, April 21, 192.—CATTLE—Re- 
ceipts in the Quarantine division were 


moderate, and prices ruled 10 to lic lower. 
Under moderate receipts in the Native di- 
vision, prices were steady. Chicago re- 
ported 22,000, market 10 to lie lower. 

HOGS—Receipts light, but unfavorable 
advices from other points caused a de- 
cline of 5 to 10c. 

SHEEP—Receipts light, market steady 
as compared with last week's closing val- 
ues. 


SOUND CORN, 

Editor RURAL WORLD: By sound corn 
meant not only corn that will weigh 
up to the standard, but also corn that is 
thoroughly matured, and ears that are full 
length and not sharpened at the end by 
defective grains. There great differ- 
ences in corn, and which mere superficial 
inspection fails to detect. Well grown 
corn will not only average 30 to 60 per cent 
more grain to the average ear, but will 
average more ears to the acre; also, the 
grain loses little on air drying. 

A water-logged corn, grown perhaps in | 


is 


are 


a rich black soil containing plenty of ni- 
trogen and but little potash and phos- 
phoric acid, wi!l make a brave showing in 


the 
ing, 


but loses heavily upon dry- 
and always grades low 
but on 
matter indeed. 


green ear, 
rots quickly, 
not only on appearance, 
weight. This is a simple 


also 


just enough mineral plant food for a bare 
framework, and not enough to complete 
growth to full maturity. 

The grain crops, of all things, require 
liberal mineral plant food. Nitrogen they 
also need, but this they are likely to get 
liberally in all parts of the country. [In 
the middle West the black prairie soils 
are rank with decaying vegetab!e matter, 
but contain very limited amounts of avail- 
able potash and phosphoric acid. In the 
East the practice of growing corn after 
grass jn a clover rotation also brings lib- 
eral supplies of nitrogen to the crop, but 
a scanty supply of other fertilizers. As a 
result, the average of corn yields per acre 
is very low, while good farmers who 
study this problem carefully rarely fail of 


8) to 100 bushels of shelled corn per acre, 
and very good corn, too. 
Fertilizers are not generally used on 


corn, simply because nitrogen is common- 
ly not needed in large quantities for the 
trop—a fact due to the rotation method, 


On this account, fertilization of cornis very 
slip shod at best. As a result of this, we 
have missing hills averaging about 12 per 
cent of the total stand, and the hills not 
supplying a single sound ear averaging 
some 18 per cent. Let any farmer who 
does not properly fertilize his corn make 
a study of his fields next fall, and he wiil 
be su: prised to find what a large propor- 
tion of the land is wasted. Every missing 
hill means a direct loss, as it has cost as 
much in every way except in harvesting 
as a hill which has produced tnree full 
yars of corn. 

Sound corn means a well fed and culti- 
vated corn, and with this crop it is very 
late indeed when it is too late to begin 
renovation. If no mineral phosphate has 
been used, apply per acre a mixture com- 
posed of 200 pounds of acid phosphate and 
an equal weight of kainit; of course, half 
these amounts will do a heap of good, but 
double the amounts will in many cases 
pay more than the half dose. Fifty pounds 
of muriate will answer to replace the 
kainit. 

It is not at all necessary to apply these 
materials at seeding time, though it is as 
well to apply them. They can be usefully 





Medium grades slow sale and ruled about 
$5 per head lower than the high time. Veal 
calves about steady; bulk $5.00 to $5.75. 
Quotations based on present conditions 
of the market are as follows: Best native 
beef steers, strictly fancy cattle, 1,300 to 
1,700 pounds average, $7.00@7.25; choice ex- 
port steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, 
$6.75@7.00; good shipping and export steers 
1,300 to 1,600 pounds, $6.50@6.75; fair to me- 
dium shipping steers, 1,30 to 1,.00 pounds, 
$6.25@6.50. Steers, 1,200 to 1,290 pounds av- 
erage, full range, rough to best, $5.75@6.80; 
1,000 to 1,199 pounds average, full 
5@6.75, bulk of sales at $5.85@ 
steers weighing less than 1,000 pounds 


steers, 





range, 
6.35; 


full range $4.00@6.25, bulk sold at $5.10@ 
5.50. Feeding steers, fair to choice, 800 
pounds and upwards, $4.40@5.50, the bulk 


at $4.50@4.0; 
$2.50@4.85, 


common to choice stockers, 
bulk at $3.60@4.60; stock heifers 
full range $2.75@4.50 and the bulk at $3.40 
@3.%. Fancy native heifers sell at $5.25@ 
6.50, there has been very few on the mar- 
ket; choice native heifers sell at $4.50@ 
5.25; best native cows sell at $4.50@6.00 and 
good heifers sell at $4.00@4.50; medium 
cows at $3.75@4.25; fair cows $2.50@3.25; in- 
ferior, light and old cows $1.00@2.0. The 
bulk of the southwest cows sold at $1.75@ 
2.2 and the bulk of all the cows sold at 
$3.50@6.00. Canning cows sell at $1.25@2.90, 
Veal calves, full range, $3.00@6.00 per 100 
pounds, bulk at $5.00@5.90 per 100 pounds. 
Heretics and yearlings sold at $2.00@5.50 
per 100 pounds, with the bulk at $3.35@3.75. 
Bulls, full range, $2.75@5.35, bulk of sales 
$/.00@4.85. Stocker bulls sold at $3.25@4.00, 
the bulk at $3.65@3.8. During the week 
tie milkers sold at a full range of $15.00@ 
67.50 per cow and calf, the bulk of sales 
peing at $30.00@50.00. 

SOUTHERN CATTLE.—Receipts about 
15 cars heavier than last week. Monday, 
under light 1¢ceipts, prices opened strong 
to 10c higher. Tuesday, receipts extremely 
heavy, and bulk of beef cattle 10 to 15¢ 








applied as late as the first of June, broad- 
casted along the rows. The cuicivation 
quickly works the pliant food into the soil, 
when it immediately commences work for 
full weight, well matured corn. 
North Carolina. BRYAN TYSON. 


sound, 


‘PROMINENT AGRICULTURISTS 

ADDRESS THE EAST TENNES- 

SEE FARMERS’ CONVENTION. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: An interest- 
ing program is being prepared for the 
East Tennessee Farmers’ Convention, 
which meets in Knoxville on May 21, 22 
and 23. The entire program will be pub- 
lished in a week or two, but we mention 
here some of the most prominent men 
who will address the convention. 

Ex-Governor W. D. Hoard is one of the 
most prominent figures in the dairy world. 
Having developed the dairy business from 
the practical side and given much thought 
and study to the scientific side as well, he 
delivers a most entertaining and valuable 
address. 

One of our most interesting speakers 
will be Hon. T. B. Terry, of Hudson, O. 
Mr. Terry “ook a wornout and impover- 
ished farm and by mixing brains and 
brawn has made it a valuable piece of 
property. Our great problem was his, and 
as he has solved it chiefly through the me- 
dium of plowing under green crops, what 
he may have to say along this lime will be 
of unusual interest. 

Col. J. B. Killebrew, of Nashville, has 
agreed to prepare a paper on “The Agri- 
cultural Resources of Tennessee,’’ and the 
facts and figures that he will present will 
not only be helpful to our farmers, but 
will enable us to place before the general 
public reliable information concerning the 
present status of Tennessee agriculture 
and the correct lines along which it 
should be developed. 


TO 


tend the convention and deliver an address 


tary of Agriculture, has consented to at- 
on “The Appalachain Park,”’ a subject of 
vital interest to the farmers of East Ten- 
nessee in view of the recent floods which 
have wrought such devastation in the 
mountainous sections of the state. His 
other address on ‘‘The Commercial 
of Farming” ig sure to be a treat in view 
of the great demand for our agricultural 
products in foreign markets. 

Not the least interesting of our speakers 
will be Mr. James P. Kerr, who will ad- 
dress the convention on the subject of 
poultry raising, Mr. Kerr has charge of 
the poultry department of the famous 
Biltmore Farms of Mr. George Vanderbilt 
at Asheville, N. Cc. Mr. Kerr is thoroughly 
practical and his address will be replete 
with valuable information for poultry | 
raisers. 

Besides the gentlemen mentioned, 
number of the most progressive farmers 
of Tennessee will talk before thé conven- 
tion on such topics as The Construction of 
Silos, Feeding -Ensilage to Cows and 
Steers, Raising Beef Cattle, the Breeding 
and Management of Hackney Horses, Ap- 
ple Culture in Tennessee, etc. 


a 


est and most successful 


can afford to miss the opportunities it af- 


1902. 


The Pocket Directory of the American 
Press of 1902 has just made its appear- 
ance, and while it continues in its popular 
handy size for desk pigeon-hole or pocket, 
is more complete than ever in the features 
it contains of special interest to all who 
are interestetd in advertising. In addi- 
tion to the names, address, circulation and 
other details of every publication issued in 
the U. S., Canada, Cuba, Alaska and th: | 
new island possessions of the U. 8., it fur 
ther contains special lists of publications 
by classes, such Agricultural, Relig 
ious, etc. The entire contents are a 

ranged and classified for ready reference, 
and the work is bound in morocco with 
gilt edges and gilt stamped. It has its 
piace on the desk of every business man 
interested in general 

prepaid on receipt of $2. 


as 


Lord & Thomas, 


tising, Trude Building, Chicago, Il. 
BERMUDA GRASS. 
While Oklahoma is near the northern 


its successful growth, Bermuda 
winter of 1901-1902 


limit fer 
grass has withstood the 


without apparent injury and _ started 
growing in protected locations about 
March 20. The ability which this grass 
has shown to w.thstand the driest season 


on record followed by a moderately severe 


winter further contirms the belief that it 
is the coming pasture grass for Oklahoma, 
Its successful growth does not seem to 


be confined to any particular class of soils 


been traced to depths of three feet in the 
toughest sort of hardpan, thus indicating 
the reason for this plant's ability to w.th- 
stand the drouth keep on 
growing. 

April is a good month for the starting of 
It is a difficult matter to 


severest and 


Bermuda grass, 


erable amount. The most practicable plan 
seems to be to purchase a pound of seed, 
costing about a dollar. This should be 
sown on about a quarter of an acre of 
good, well-prepared soil, covering only 
very I'ghtly. The seeds germinate slowly 
and the plants are very tender when they 
first come up. While they will wage a 
successful battle with weeds and crab- | 
grass and win in the end, it pays to keep 
the weeds cut closely and after the Ber- 
muda is well started, 
occasionally. When the 
tablished, this quarter of an acre will fur- 
nish a supply of roots for the starting of 
Bermuda on pasture land wherever want- 
ed. 

Bermuda grass is valuable 
pasture crop. On good land, it will make 
sufficient growth to be cut for hay, but 
such soils could be employed more profit- 
ably in the growing of alfalfa. Every 
farmer who is at all interested in pasture 
grass should get Bermuda started on his 
farm this year so that if it proves as val- 
uable as it promises, it will be an easy 
matter to extend the acreage.—Press Bul- 
letin Oklahoma Experiment Station. 
CO-OPERATIVE 


BACON FACTORIES 


In Denmark there were in 1898, 28 ¢o-9P- 
erative hog-killing establishments, with 
57,000 members and an invested capital of 
about one million dollars. They killed 
600,000 hogs. These 28 factories have form- 
ed a co-operation buying salt together, 
fighting for fre‘ght rates, etc., etc. Verily 


operation like ducks to water! 





Side | 


Everything points to this being the larg- 
meeting in the | 
history of the convention and no farmer | 


advertising. Sent | 


Newspaper, Magazine and Outdoor Adver- | 


and it seems to thrive on both stiff, hard- | 
pan soils and on those that are very 
sandy. The roots of Bermuda grass have 


purchase the turf or roots in any consid- | 


to harrow the plat | 
grass is once es- | 


chiefly as a 


the Danish farmers seem to take to co- | 


BOTHWELL’S BIG AVERAGES. 


Forty-Four Clover Blossom Shorthorns 
Averaged $497.50 in the Chicago Sale 
Yesterday. 

| 
136 females brought 





$16,825.00 





Average ....-...- 467.36 

8 bulls brought 5,065,00 

| Average ........ 633.12 
| 44 head icounht ch tadetsnttintacedks 21,890.00 
General average ........ «sseee-- 497.50 


Chicago, April 15.—The sale of Short- 
horns from the Clover Blossom herd of 
|George Bothwell of Nettleton, Mo., which 
was held at the Dexter park sale pavilion 
lin this city yesterday afternoon was one 
of the most successful auctions of the 
lreds, whites and roans held anywhere in 
| recent years. As given in the accompany- 
ing table, 44 head, including 8 bulls, madea 
general average of $497.50. Not including 
| five imported cows, the entire consign- 
|ment exce pting three anima's were of Mr. 
|Bothwell’s own breeding. 

Ten head that were shown at the vari- 
ous exhibitions the past two years made 
of $9653, the three bulls averag- 
and seven females $814.2. 

The top was paid for the 2-year-old bull 
| Nonpareil of Clover Blossom 153672, at 
He was the champion junior bull in 
cham- 


}an ay erage 





| $1,710. 
ithe 1900 shows as a calf, and the 


Ss. NDREW M. SOULE, 
ee ee ‘an — Secretary. | pion junior bull as a yearling in 1901. 
, P tebe | George Harding & Son, Waukesha, Wis., 
LORD & THOMAS DIRECTORY FOR |were the buyers. The yearling Nonpareil 


| Hero 170793, also a first prize winner, sold 
next to the top at $1,610 to Hans Haden- 
lfeldt of Storm Lake, Iowa. The 3-year- 
|old imported cow, Collynie Wimple, top- 
| ped the females at $1,105, and also went to 
| Messrs. Harding & Son. Queen of Beauty, 
| the yearling show heifer, sold at $1,000 to 
E. W. Bowen of Delphi, Ind. Nonpareil 
lof Clover Blossom at $1,710 is said to be 
|the highest price Rose of Sharon animals 
jof recent years, 
| One of the snaps of the sale was secured 
lfor $825 by H. C. Duncan of Osborn, Mo., 
lin the 6-year-old imported cow, Sittyton 
| Victoria 2d, sired by Prince William 132577 
jand out of Sittyton Victoria (vol. 39, pD. 
845). She is due to calve in 30 days to 
Grand Victor. Mr. Duncan once owned 
|Grand Victor and sold him some eight or 
ten years ago to Mr. Bothwell. 

The sales in detail were as follows: 
Cows. 


| 
Imp. Sittyton Victoria 24, 6 years, sire 





| Prince Will'am 132577, H. C. Duncan, Os- 
|born, Mo., $825. 

Imp. Co!lynie V lot toria, 3 years, sire Imp. 
Nonpareil J. Wornall & 
Son, Liberty, Mo., $575. 

Sweet Lavender, 12 months, sire Grand 
Victor 115572, T. J. Ryan & Son, Irwin, Ia., 
$800. 

Imp. Collynie Wimple, 3 years, sire Non- 


|pareil Victor, Harding & Son, Waukesha, 
Wis., $1,105. 


en of Honor, 27 months, sire Grand 


Victor, J. A. Kilgore, sterling, Ill, $909. 

Wilhelmina, 15 months, sire Nonpareil 
Victor, George E. Ward, Hawarden, Iowa, 
$745. 

Amelia Victoria, 2 years, sire Grand Vic- 
|tor, Branstetler Bros., Mt. Carmel, Mo., 
| $700. 

Coleen, 3 years, sire Red Cup 121750, E. 
S. Kelly, Sulphur Springs, Ohio, $500. 


Coquesse, 2 years, sire Grand Victor, 
Branstetter Bros., $500. 
Violette, 2 years, sire Winsome Duke 


lith, C. 
$505. 

Grand Nerissa (and calf), 
| Grand Victor, J. F. Stevenson, 
| Iowa, $485, 
| Grand Beauty, 5 years old, sire Grand 
| Victor, University of Illinois, Urbana, III, 
| $330. 

} Kirklevington Beauty, 4 years, sire Kirk- 
levington Duke of Hazelhurst 11th 123052. 
H. J. Marsters, Rosebud, Oregon, $200. 
Dew Drop, 15 months, sire Nonpareil 
| Victor, C. C. Bigler & Son, $895. 

Imp. Grace, 25 months, sire Proud Vic- 
tor 175792, Robert Spencer, Monticello, Ind., 
$615. 

Breeders’ 


Cc. Bigler & Son, Hartwick, Iowa, 
4 years, sire 


Hancock, 





Dream, 15 months, sire Non- 
‘rel Victor, A. Gilchrist, Hope, Ind., 
| $600. 

Victoria Sharon 4th (and calf), 5 years, 
|sire Grand Victor, H. P. Bates, Orient, 
| Iowa, $355. 

Victoria Sharon 5th, 5 years, sire Grand 
Victor, Benson & Anderton, Sherry, Wis., 
$240. 

Victoria Sharon 4th, 3 years, sire Grand 


| Victor, H. J. Marsters, $210. 
| Victoria Sharon, 2ist, 19 months, sire 
Grand Victor, H. F. Palmer, Detroit, 
| Mich., $200. 
Victoria Sharon 224, 19 months, sire 
Grand Victor, Robert Spencer, $295. 
Queen of Beauty, 17 months, sire Non- 
}pareil Victor, E. W. Bowen, Delphi, Ind., 
| $1,000. 
Starlight, 11 months, sire Winsome Duke 
}lith, W. R. Slaughter, Salisbury, Mo., 
| $175. 


Kirklevington Bloom (and calf), 2 years, 
|sire Nonpareil Victor, W. D. Flatt, Ham- 
ilton, Ont., $806. 


Wild Eyes Victoria 2d, 3 years, sire 





Studebakers 
Way. 


It is one thing to put together a 
mass of cumbrous strength for the 
railway car. Quite another to build 
the light running wagon to go 
everywhere with the horse with 
every conceivable kind of load. 
The Studebakers are wagon mak- 
ers. Been at it fifty years. They 
know what a wagon ought to be. 
They combine stre ngth, utility, 


workms inship in their wagons, and 


adapt them for the infinite wagon 
uses. The world buys them—buys 
all the Studebakers can make. 
That is proof of their excellence. 
You know, and everybody knows 
that Studebaker wagons go everywhere. 

Studebakers also make a full line of all 
kinds of vehicles, harness.ete They con- 
trol entire outputof the World Busey © ‘o. 
and make the “Izzer Line” of vehicles. 
All dealers handle Studebaker goods. 
Write us for catalogues, etc. 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Seaton 


New York, & 


Chie: rancisco, Kan’ 
myer, suit Take € tine Portland Ore. 


Clty, 








Hon. James Wilson, the present Secre- 





Grand Victor, Robert Spencer, $320. 

Wild Scottish Rose, 13 months, sire Non- 
pareil Victor, H. J. Marsters, $300. 

Waterloo Duchess of Bunkerhill, 6 years, 
sire Peculated Wild Eyes 109348, Branstet- 
|ter Bros., $400. 
Grand Waterloo, 
Victor, J. W. 
| $200. 

Geismonda, 


years, sire Grand 
McDearmott, Kahoka, Mo., 


5 


2 years, sire Nonpareil Vic- 
|tor, W. R. Slaughter, $555. 

Lucy V. (and calf), 6 years, sire Grand 
| Victor, J. W. McDearmott, $305. 
| Lucinda 2d, 16 months, sire 
Victor, H. J. Marsters, $200. 

Grand Rose 4th (and calf), 5 years, sire 
Grand Victor, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Neb., $390. 

Grand Rose 8th (and calf), 5 years, sire 
Grand Victor, W. R. Slaughter, $380. 

Grand Rose llth (and calf), 4 years, sire 
Grand Victor, R. C. Alkire, Brookston, 
Ind., $280. 

Grand Rose %th, 3 years, sire Grand Vic- 
tor, H. J. Marsters, $220. 

Victoria Bracelet 3d, 20 months, sire 
Grand Victor, Benson & Anderson, $165. 
BULLS. 

Christopher 180377, 9 months, sire Grand 

Lavender 153671, Branstetler Bros., $225. 

Columbus 180878, 10 months, sire Grand 
Victor, H. J. Marsters, $400. 

Grand Violet Victor 169182, 14 months, 
sire Grand Victor, W. R. Slaughter, $500. 

Nonpareil Hero 170798, 20 months, sire 
Nonpareil Hero, Hans Hadenfeldt, Storm 
Lake, Iowa, $1,610. 

Victor Nero 24, 10 months, sire Grand 
Victor, Stewartson Bros., Shelbyville, I1., 
$206. 


Nonpareil 


Nonpareil Bruce, 11 months, sire Non- 


pareil Victor, H. F. Palmer, Detroit, 
Mich., $185. 

Nonpareil of Clover Blossom 153672, 2 
years, sire Nonpareil Victor, George 


Harding & Son, $1,710. 

Wild Scottish Crown 180380, 11 months, 
sire Nonpareil Victor, J. W. McDearmott, 
$230.—Telegram. 


France had last year 4,288,087 acres in 
vineyards and made 1,531,280,113 gallons of 


PASTURE WEEDS, THEIR PREVEN- 
TION AND ERADICATION. 


There is constant demand nowadays for 
information concerning measures for 
keeping weeds out of grazing land. Weeds 
are generally plants that have become 
adapted to living in many climates, on 
soils and under very various con- 
Citions. Some of them are truly cosmo- 
pulitan, being found in almost all coun- 
tries. Their transportation to other coun- 
tries is usually due to man, a very com- 
mon means of distribution being through 
accidental mixture with grain, vegetable 
or grass seed. Railroads, particularly 
through the freight trains, carry seeds of 
weed plants from place to place. In such 
ways weeds suddenly come to appear in 
new and unexpected regions. 


many 


section of country, if left to itself, 


repels invaders. 


predominantly anywhere is because, 
the time being, they are best fitted to sur- 
vive under local conditions. Those 
well fitted are crowded out, and perish. 
In an old plant region, as a forest or a 


established itself as the result of centu- 
ries of competition with other plants con- 
testing for the same space. Seeds of in- 


for some time in the soil, awaiting the 
clearing of the land to germinate and 
grow. Notice the new plants that appear 
where land is cleared of trees or sod and 
left to itself. 

So long as the conditions in nature sur- 
rounding the wild prairie grass remain 
the same, they will continue to grow in 
about the same proportions and to about 
the same extent. Man, however, changes 
natural conditions violently. By breaking 
sod and putting in crops he opens places 
which afford room for strange plants, 
weeds, the seeds of which are carried 
thence to neighboring grazing land. Even 
then they will not arive out the wild 
grasses if the latter are left to them- 
selves, On the contrary, if a farm is aban- 
doned, weeds may riot for a few years on 
the broken land, but the sod retakes the 
soil eventually in the prairie regions, and 
the weeds are crowded out. 

The most common cause of weed inva- 
sion of native pastures is overpasturing, 
whereby the wild grasses are kept down 
that they cannot compete with the 
weeds. The latter being unpalatable 
usually are left undisturbed by the stock, 
Sometimes there are introduced weeds 
never found on the prairie, as iron-weed, 
snow-on-the-mountain or milkweed, horse 
weed, and thistle. Others are tough prairie 
perennials growing among the grasses, 
but not spreading greatly unless the latter 
are kept down. 

Prevention of weed-invasion of pastures 
is generally perfectly possible by grazing 
fewer head per acre. Compare the num- 
ber of weeds in a prairie pasture with 
those in an adjoining piece of similar land 
not grazed but kept to be mowed for hay. 
What number of stock per acre can be 
safely grazed depends on the region. In 
the “‘short-grass’’ country fifteen to twen- 
ty acres per head must be allowed. In 
central or eastern Kansas two and one- 
half acres per head 
Every farmer can tell by observation 
when weeds are coming in. If so, it is a 
sign to reduce the number of stock per 
acre. No man can afford to raise stock in 
such numbers that they use up the capital 
itself (the land) by killing out the pasture 
grasses which make it valuable, 
of consunting the interest only. 
Eradication of weeds already present in 
pastures depends on the particular case. 


80 


der ground and beneath the 
effective. 


“crown” 
Perennials like the bind-weed, 


growing into a new plant. 


propagating stems and scattering 
pieces, 
icating weeds of this kind can be 


tions, 


senite of soda, one pound 
eight quarts of cold water, 
ed. 
druggists 


dissolved 


at ten cents per pound. 


eral months. 
extermination, then, 
All bulk seed purchased should be care 
fully cleaned before sowing. 
H. F. ROBERTS. 
Kansas Experiment Station, Manhattan 
Kan. 





PROF. COTTRELL HAS RESIGNED. 


Manhattan, Kan., April 17.—Henry M 
Cottrell, 





The dominant vegetation existing in any | 
usually | 
The reason that certain | 
kinds of plants only are found growing | 
for | 


less | 


prairie, vegetation of a particular sort has | 


vading species, however, may lie dormant | 


is perhaps a limit. | 


|BOXx S. 


instead 


Annual weeds can be killed out by mow- 
ing before seeding. This may have to be 
repeated several times during the growing 
season, as many of them will send up new 
sprouts. In the case of biennials or peren- 
nials with tap-roots, cutting the latter un- 
is 


which spread by underground stems, are 
extremely difficult to deal with because 
every bud on such a stem is capable of 
Plowing under 
simply spreads the plant by cutting the 
the 
No very satisfactory way of erad- 
given 
that will apply for all cases and condi- 
A straw mulch, by excluding the 
light, will sometimes kill them. Common 
salt applied to the soil is effective, and ar- 
in 
is recommend- 
This can be obtained of wholesale 
of 
course, any chemicals that will kill weeds 
will kill all the other vegetation for sev- 
Chemical methods of weed 
should be used only 
as a last resort and under expert advice. 


Kansas State Agricultural College, yes- 
terday tendered his resignation to Presi- 
dent Nichols, asking that it take effect at 


MONARCH 
LANTERNS 





A simple, safe, practical standard 
size lantern for all general uses, 
Burns kerosene 17 bours. If not sold 
by your dealer we will send you one 
or more prepaid at $1 each. Our 
FREE Catalogue of all kinds of 
lanterns sent on request. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 
92 Laight St., New York, 








IDER AGENTS WANTED 


1902 MODELS, $9 to $1 
sou. sty . ef 


ide, $7 10 $y 











LCONOMY PITLESS 
WAGON SCALES 
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Trifling that Costs. 
Neglect 


Sciatica and Lumbago 


And you may be disabled 4 


LL LEU UUUUUUVUessesrservrcd] 





incapacitated for work 
many long days. 





JacobsOil 


Will cure —s. right away, 
and save time, money and 
suffering. ‘t 


Conquers Pain 


Price, 25c¢ and soc. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN MEDICINE 
CAAKAAAAKRAKEN 
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professor of agriculture at the | 





Last years enrollment 708. $130 pays for 
jab oe oa saiem, seems sent and use of 
text 8. r justrated logue address 

Box N, Miter Mo, 





Berkshires For Sale:—Bred sows and 3 
herd boars; all good ones. Also a few Po- 
land-China gilts, bred to a Chief Perfee- 
tion boar; at farmers’ prices. 

Cc. G. MILLS. Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


J. A. & W. S. HARRISON, 


Manufacturers of 


wari. SUPPLIES 


FRUIT GROWERS, 
POULTRY an 
BEE KEEPERS 
CATALOCUE FREE. 
HENRY, ILL. 








THE ONLY 
avruonizep LIFE OF TALMAGE 
his DeWITT TALMAGE, D. 0. 
contains over ages: magnificent), iliustrated: 
price $2.00. Highest ‘commission; reight paid; 
— eens. No capital required ; rience un- 
me can EK fro’ per 


Pat want"The ony Authorized aute and will 
ave no other. Outfi 


free for licts to cover pos- 
tage. Order outfit aN Oi Address 
THE JOHN NSTON co 
or 334 Dearborn St., Chteage 








LIGHT AS 
A FEATHER 


This is a grand mot- 
to for the cook and 
the baking powder 
man, but Rural 
Mail Roxes are 4 
are a different pro- 
position. You don't 
want them ‘‘too easily 
digested.’’ ‘‘Father time 
makes short work of the light ones, but 
our ‘Uncle Sam’s Favorite’ is too 
heavy for him. However, ‘his loss is 
our gain.’’ See? 

Bond Steel Post Co., Adrian, Mich, 


STUMP PULLER 


Most Powerful, Handiest 
and Strongest Built in 
w - 


















ree 


ogue. 
CHICAGO STUMP MACHINE MFG. CO., 
216 La Salle Street, Chieago, lll 














once. Professor Cottrell goes to Trenton, 
Mo., where he has accepted the manage 
ment of a model 2,000-acre farm, the prop- 


;erty of Roy Vrooman, which it is under- 


} 


stood, will be used in connect‘on with the 
Ruskin college co-operative scheme whi h 


| the Vrooman brothers are pushing at that 


point. 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| which he drops at once, 
| Ea Webster, 


Cottrell’s class work 
will be taker 
depart- 


Professor 


an assistant in the 
ment, but Cottrell will remain here 
June, in order to complete college [% 
tu'letins now in progress. 

New York, April 17.—Not satisfied with 
reaping enormous profits in beef, th 
packing house monopoly has determined 
to corner the market in eggs. A packing 
firm has secretly placed 43,200,000 eggs '" 
cold storage in Jersey City, to dole out 
the dealers or hold, as suits their co 
venience in manipulating the market. 

Pearson's Magazine for April opens 
with an unusually interesting article °° 
“The New York Subway,” richly illus 
trated by Jay Hambidge. The articie '* 
self gives a bird’s-eye view of the W hole 
subway scheme, from its inception to the 
present phase of its development, we? 
it is a year ahead of contract time. 4” 
other striking special article is the one 
entitled “Our Descent from Monkeys 
the illustrations for which, taken fro™ 
actual photographs of babies - 
monkeys, are very interesting and mo* 
convincing. The reader of a scientific 
turn of mind will greatly enjoy the 2 
thor’s deductions, but the tender- -hearted 
parent will either give it only @ cursory 
glance, or perhaps skip it entirely. TH 
Pearson Publishing Co., 2-20 Astor Place, 
New York City. 











Trees. 





wine—almost 4 gallons of wine per in- 
habitant. 





SLUC SHOT 


& rants, Potatoes, 
on Flowers, Fowls 8 


SOLD BY SEED DEALERS -CENERALLY. 


ice B. HAMMOND 


Fishkill-on-Hudso" 
3 NEW YORK. 
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